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ADVEKTISEMENT. 



In this and the succeeding Standards, the Editor has 
had before his mind, not only a progressive advance in 
the task of reading, and the acquisition of new words, 
but also the gradual development of the mind of tho 
child, and of its moral factdties. 

The lessons have been carefully selected with regard 
to their eubject-w^aiter^ as well as tbe consideration of 
tlieir progressive difficulty as Reading Lessons. Hence, 
Natural History, natural productions, and passages from 
English History, are mingled with others of an amusing 
character, and of a moral tendency. 

Lessons I., III., Y., VII., and XLIIL, are exercises 
on certain diphthongs, and might be used as Dictation 
Exercises after those which are to be found at the end 
of the book. 

The Historical Tables are intended to pi^esent, at a 
glance, the leading points of importance in each reign, 
and, being used as landmarks, should be supplemented 
by the oral instruction of the teacher. Several helps to 
the memory have been introduced by variations in type, 
e,g.y the Constitutional History is in old English; the 
termination of the name £ich-an^ will serve to remind 
the pupil of the third Crusade; the four letters in J-o-h-n, 
and five in H-e-n-r-y, oithQ fourth andjifth; so, too, the 
grouping of events, &c., into triplets, in Edward the 
Third's reign, are all intended to be memorice technicce. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the kindness of the 
Rev. P. B. Power, "Lewis Carroll," Lord Zouche, Mr. 
Carpenter, Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Masters & Son, 
Chapman & Hall, Jarrold & Sons, Moxon & Co., and 
many others, who have so kindly allowed him to make 
extracts from their respective publications. 



James Ridgway 
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REQUIREMENTS OF THE NEW CODE 

TOR 

STANDARD III. 



BEADING. 

"A short paragraph from a more advanced reading 
book." 

WRITING. 

" A sentence slowly dictated once by a few words at a 
time, from the same book." 

ARITHMETIC. 

" Long division and compound rules (money)." 
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A-mer-i-ca 

re-sem-bles 

ex-trem-i-ty 



I.-THE BEAVER. 

awk-ward 

ap-pear-ance 

swim-ming 



par-tic-n-lar-ly 

com-mence-ment 

strnc-tnre 



Long sound of ea = e long, as heaver; short sound of 
ea = e short, as hecid. 

The beaver is to be met with often near largie 
rivers, in Europe, Asia, and America; but by far the 
greatest number are found in America. 

The length of the beaver from head to tail, when 
full grown, is about 40 inches. The tail is flat, 
covered with scales, and very much resembles in 
shape the end of an oar, with which the animal 
guides itself, when it is either going under or coming 
out of the water. The beaver has five toes on each 
of its four feet. At the extremity of each toe it has 
a very strong hooked nail, and that on the second 
toe of the hind foot consists of two portions. 

When walking, the animal has a very awkward 
appearance, owing to the thickness of its body and 
the structure of ite hind feet, which are more useful 
for swimming than for walking. 

The beaver is covered with a thick fur, generally 
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a glossy, brownish black: some havje been seen 
white, some yellow, and an Indian once found some 
with large white spots on their breasts, the rest of 
their bodies being black. Its front teeth are very 
sharp and strong, and of great use in cutting off 
branches from trees, with which they build their 
houses. The food of the beaver consists mainly of 
a large root, in appearance resembling a cabbage- 



stalk, which they find at the bottom of rivers and 
lakes. It also eats the bark of certain trees, par- 
ticularly that of the willow, which it considers quite 
a feast. 

Beavers build their houses in rivers, lakes, or 
creeks. They generally choose a spot where the 
water is so deep that the bottom will not freeze in 
winter. The dwelling is formed of twigs of trees, 
mixed with mud and stones. It is very interesting 
to watch the animals carrying these things under 
their throats, holding them there by means of their 
fore-paws. The branches of trees they drag along 
with their teeth. At the commencement of winter, 
they cover their houses over ^th mud, which, when 
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frozen, is very hard, and prevents other animals 
from paying them unasked-for visits. Near the 
entrance to the house their winter stores of provi- 
sions are laid, 

When tho water upon which their houses are 
built is shallow, or liable to be drawn off, these 
cunning little animals are wont to make a dam 
across the water, at a proper distance from their 
houses. This is formed of the same material as their 
little huts. 

The beaver is easily tamed ; but, even in captivity, 
it is so fond of building, that it will seize upon 
brooms, brushes, roots, or anything that comes in 
its way, and with them construct a rude dwelling. 
It is hunted by the natives, netted, or trapped for 
the sake of its flesh or its skin. Its flesh is much 
prized as food by the people of North America. 
Their favourite mode of dressing it is to singe the 
hair off, and then roast it with the skjn on, much as 
we do with pigs. When an Indian chief makes a 
great feast, he likes to have a roasted beaver for one 
of his principal dishes. The taste of theflesh is some- 
thing like pork; but the lean part is of a dark 
cx)lour, and the fat is oily. The skin is chiefly used 
for making hats and bonnets : though now beaver 
is imitated in silk, of which many hats are made, 
because it is finer and more glossy. 



IL-A FATHER'S LOVE. 

The nectar cup may yield delight, 
The heart sweet music move, 

But oh, no charm, however bright, 
Is like paternal love. 
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Affection wears a silken chain^ 

O'er oceans though we rove, 
It gently brings us back again — 

Each link a father's love. 

Yes, like the balm of opening flowers, 

Across the ocean foam, 
It floats with us to distant towers, 

It pilots back our home. 

Alas, how oft, in later years. 

Though changed the heart may prove. 

Doth memory's dream recall — through tears — 
A father's early love. 

FUzbaWs Lurltne. 



m.-THE DAIRY-MAID AND PAIL OP MILK. 

monn-tain cox-swain dis-dain 

ob-tain neigh-bonr dis-may 

main-tain ac-qaaint-ance foun-tain 

ai has the sound of a long. 

A DAIRY-MAID was carrying a pail of milk, which 
she had just obtained from the cow that grazed on the 
mountain side. She tripped gaily along with the 

Eail on her head, as she went her way to the neigh- 
ouring market, and counted in her mind the price 
she should gain by the sale. " Eight quarts, at four- 
pence a quart, will give me thirty-two pence. That 
IS more than enough to pay for a chicken. The 
chicken will lay eggs every day, and from these 
eggs I shall obtain more chickens," she said. "I 
can easily rear them in. my little yard, and shelter 
them from the rain in winter by spreading out the 
sail of my father's fishing-boat. The miller will 
sell me the sweepings of his grain, so I can maintain 
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them at a little cost. Then I will sell them at the 
fair, and I shall have enough to buy myself a new 
gown. Let me see, what colour shall it be ? Not 
yellow, for I am afraid they would call me ' butter- 
cup ;' nor white, lest they should name 'me ' daisy.' 
It must be pale blue, I think, because that suits me 
best, and they may call me blue-belle. I shall have 
lots of admirers ; but I shall, perhaps, refuse them 
all with disdain (at least John, the tailor, and Will, 
the coxswain), and I shall be the envy of all my 



acquaintances." On this the little dairy-maid gave 
a toss with her head, and down came the milk-pail, 
and there lay all her hopes spilt on the ground. 
Wringing her hands in dismay, she could only 
bewail her loss. " Good-bye, dress, lovers, chickens, 
eggs, and milk ; and, alas ! for the poor dairy-maid." 
While lost in grief, a little fairy came out of the 
fountain close by, and, raising her hand, said, 
" What ails thee, little maid ? It is thy own pride 
that has brought thee pain : learn not to count thy 
chickens before they are hatched." 
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IV.-WHAT ALICE SAID TO THE KITTEN. 

en-tire-ly I re-proach-ful-ly I pnn-ish-ments 
tan-gles > de-mure-ly | mis-chiev-oas 

One thing was certain, that the white kitten had 
had nothing to do with it ; it was the black kitten's 
fault entirely. For the white kitten had been 
having its face washed by the old cat for the last 
quarter of an hour (and bearing it pretty well, con- 
sidering): so you see that it couldn't have had any 
hand in the mischief. 

The way Dinah washed her child's face was this : 
first she held the poor thing down by its ear with 
one paw, and then with the other paw she rubbed 
its face all over, the wrong way, beginning at the 
nose ; and just now, as I said, she was hard at work 
on the white kitten, which was lying quite still and 
trying to purr, — no doubt feeling that it was all 
meant for its good. 

But the black kitten had been finished with earlier 
in the afternoon ; and so, while Alice was sitting, 
curled up in a comer of the great arm-chair, half 
talking to herself and half asleep, the kitten had 
been having a grand game of romps with the ball of 
worsted Alice had been tryiug to wind up, and had 
been rolling it up and down till it had all come un- 
done again ; and there it was, spread over the 
hearth-rug, all kinds of tangles, with the kitten 
running jrfter its own tail in the middle. 

"O you wicked, wicked little thing!" cried 
Alice, catching up the kitten, and giving it a kiss 
to make it understand that it was in disgrace. 
''Eeally, Dinah ought to have taught you better 
manners ! You ought, Dinah, you know you ought T* 
she added, looking reproachfully at the old cat, and 
speaking in as cross a voice as she could manage; 
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and then she scrambled back into the arm-chair, 
taking the kitten and the worsted with her, and 
began winding up the ball again. But she didn't 
get on very fast, as she was talking all the time, 
sometimes to the kitten, and sometimes to herself. 
Kitty sat very demurely on her knee, pretending to 
watch the progress of the winding, and now and 
then putting out one paw, and gently touching the 
ball, as if it would be glad to hdp, if it might. 

" Do you know what to-morrow is, Kitty?" Alice 
began. " You'd have guessed if you'd been up in 
the window with me ; only Dinah was making you 
tidy, so you couldn't. I was watching the boys 
getting in sticks for the bonfire ; and it wants plenty 
of sticks, Kitty! Only it got so cold, and it snowed 
so, they had to leave off. Never mind, Kitty, we'll 
go and see the bonfire, to-morrow." Here Alice 
wound two or three turns of the worsted round 
the kitten's neck, just to see how it would look : 
this led to a scramble, in which the ball rolled down 
upon the floor, and yards and yards of it got un- 
wound again. 

"Do you know, I was so angry, Kitty," Alice 
went on, as soon as they were comfortably settled 
again; "when I saw all the mischief you had been 
doing, I was very nearly opening the window 
and putting you out into the snow. And you'd 
have deserved it, you little mischievous darling! 
What have you got to say for yourself? Now, 
don't interrupt me ! " she went on, holding up one 
finger. "I'm going to tell you all your faults. 
Number one — ^you squeaked twice while Dinah was 
washing your face this morning. Now, you can't 
deny it, Kitty; I heard you! What's that you 
say?" — pretending that the kitten was speaking. 
" Her paw went into your eye ? Well, that's your 
fault for keeping your jeyes open. If you'd shut 
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them tight up it wouldn't have happened. Now, 
don't m^e any more excuses, but listen. Number 
two — You puUed Snowdrop away by the tail just 
as I had put down the saucer of milk before her. 
What, you were thirsty, were you ? How do you 
know she wasn't thirsty too? Now for number 
three. You tinwound every bit of the worsted 
while I wasn't looking !" 

" That's three faults, Kitty, and you've not been 
punished for any of them yet. You know I'm 
saving up all your punishments for Wednesday 
week. Suppose they nad saved up aU my punish- 
ments," she went on, talking more to herself than 
the kitten, " what would they do at the end of a 
year ? I should be sent to prison, I suppose, when 
the day came. Or — ^let me see — suppose each pun- 
ishment was to be going without a dinner, ifiien, 
when the miserable day came, I should have to go 
without fifty dinners at once. Well, I shouldn't 
mind that much. I'd far rather go without them 
than eat them." 

Through the Loohmg-Olasa — Lewis CarroU. 



blood-thirs'ty 
a-gile 
con-gar 
fre-qnent-ly 



V.-THE PUMA. 

op-por-tu-ni-ty 
stealth-My 
ar-te-ries 
vam-pire 



ez-pe-di-tion 
tra-vel-ling • 
ad-mi-ra-bly 
pnr-snits 



00 sounded like u short, as blood; on like oo in too, as 
through; or o long, as though. 

This bloodthirsty and agile creature is known by 
several names. By some ne is termed the American 
lion, by others the congar, and by the American 
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hunter he is the panther, or, as he expresses it, the 
painter. The puma is found throughout America. 
AVhen arrived at maturity the male animal measures 
about four feet from the nose to the commencement 
of the tail, that part of his body being frequently 
from two, to two and a half feet, in length. The 
female is less in size. When young, the coat of the 



puma presents various shades of colour; but when 
the animal has attained its full size, its coat assumes 
a business suit of plain brownish gray. I 

The colour of the animal is admirably suited to 
its pursuits. He spends a great deal of his time 
among the leaves and branches of trees^ where, cat- 
like, he watches for the opportunity of springing 
upon his unwary prey. ^fVhile so engaged, his 
dusky fur so closely resembles the bark of the tree 
in colour, that sometimes the most practised hunter 
finds himself too close to the object of his search to 
be pleasant. 

The puma craves blood rather than flesh ; and 
evading the weary watch-dogs, will stealthily attack 
^ sheep-fold, darting from one animal to the other, 
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and staying with each only long enough to sever 
one of its chief arteries and suck it to death. This 
game he has been known to continue until forty or 
fifty sheep are left dead upon the ground. After 
the bloodthirsty animal has quenched his thirst 
with the blood of his harmless victims, he steals 
away to sleep himself hungry again, and then sets 
off on another vampire expedition. 

The puma seldom attacks man. It is only when 
hardly pressed by hunger that it will dare attack 
him even when his back is presented ; and it has 
been known to hang at the skirts of a travelling 
party for days in the vain hope of a child lagging 
behind the rest. 



VL~THE DANGEROUS WAY.'^^ 



splash-ing 
drench-ing 
sulk-i-ly 
al-to-geth-er 



in-ter-fero 
dangh-ter 
po-ta-toes 
pre-pa-nng 



can-dle-stick 
shonld-er 
pave-ment 
nee-dle-work 



Down came the rain 1 beating against the windows, 
splashing into the gutters, and causing everybody 
who happened to be out of doors to fly to the 
nearest shelter. It had been a stormy, fitful October 
day, and the yellow leaves were tossed and driven 
before the wind, which swept down the little street 
of the village of Southover. 

At the door of one of the houses stood a young 
girl, gaily dressed, watching the drenching rain. 

" Come, Susan, you may as well give it up," said 
a voice within, "you'll be wet through before you 
are half way there." 

"It's going to clear,*' said the girl, sulkily, "it 
can't rain like this all the evening." 

* By special pennission of Messrs. Jarrpl4 & Sons. 
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And even while she spoke came a gleam of light; 
and soon the clouds parted, giving a glimpse of the 
glory of the setting sun, while the rain gi'ew less 
and less, and then altogether ceased. 

" Now, mother, I'll be off," said Susan, and care- 
ftdly picking her way between the small water- 
courses, which formed mimic brooks even on the 
causeway, she set out. 



"What ! has Susan gone to Mirton Revels after 
all?" asked a neighbour who lived in the nearest 
cottage ; ." I don't know that I should like it if she 
were my girl." 

" It's no good talking to Susan," said the mother ; 
" if she makes up her mind to do a thing, she wUl 
do it ; and, for the matter of that, we've been young 
ourselves, and liked a bit of pleasure, in our own 
time, as well as she does." 

" Well, I've no call to interfere between you and 
your daughter Jane ; but, to my notion, a girl should 
be willing to listen to a mother's advice ; and, be- 
sides, Susan's too young to go off to these merry- 
makings." 

S. III. B 
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" Why shonld'nt my girl go out and take pleasure 
as well as the Squire's c&ughters ? They go to their 

Earties; and I don't see why Susan shoulant go to 
era." 

"Why don't you have carpets in your kitchen? 
The Squire has carpets, and why should'nt you?" 

"Because I can't afford it; and you know very 
well, Mary Dermot, that with so many men folk 
coming in and out with muddy boots, its better by 
half to have a good stone floor, which I can scrub 
and make clean as often as it is made dirty." 

" Just so," said Mary Dermot, " and in the same 
way neither, can Susan afford it; she can't afford to 
lose her good name, which, mark my words, Jane, 
she will do, as sure as you stand there, if you don't 
see after her. If the Squire's daughtera go out, they 
go with their mother or the governess ; but a carpet 
would not be more out of place in your kitchen 
than Susan and her finery at Mirton Revels." 

" I know my affaira best," said Jane Ford ; " you 
take care of your daughters, and leave me with 
mine ;" and, so saying, she slammed the door which 
opened into the common passage, and sitting down 
on a stool, continued her work of preparing the 
potatoes for supper. 

She did not feel perfectly comfortable in her mind ; 
but she repeated to herself, ''Young people must 
have pleasure ; I've been young mvself, and I'd like 
to see a cleaner kitchen or a brighter hearth than, 
mine." 

The kitchen was, indeed, most tidy and clean. 
The window-panes bright, and the tin candlesticks 
and brass warming-pan might have been silver and 
gold, they were so very shining. The woman her- 
self was a pattern of neatness ; but there were lines 
in her face, as of. one who was constantly striving 
^or the world's. riches. 
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The rain had now cleared off, and the moon shone 
in the pools of water which lay in the uneven pave- 
ment, and lighted up the figures of the men who 
were coming in with spade and hoe on their shoulders 
from their day's work. 

"Where's Susan?" said Jacob Ford, as he entered 
the kitchen, "she's not gone after all to the Eevels 
surely!" 

"Well, how could I prevent it?" returned Jane 
angrily, as she placed the pot of potatoes over the 
fire, which now blazed and crackled merrily; for 
Jacob had brought in a great stick in his hand 
which had kindled it nicely. " How can I prevent 
it? she's old enough to know her own mind, and I 
can't keep her back when she's set upon a thing." 

"My opinion," said Jacob, "is, that Susan had 
best go to» service. I don't like my girl to be going 
about with Nancy White and others to dances like 
this ; and I'm for your going up to the Squire's lady 
to-morrow, and asking her about a place." 

" Well, so I will, father," replied Jane, glad that 
his mind was diverted from Mirton Revels; "Susan's 
a good hand at needlework ; but I'd not hinder her 
from going to service if she can hear of a good place; 
and I don't think but that Mrs, Drury will be 
willing to recommend any girls of mine." 
- "Ay! I know you always, thought you were a 
bit of a favourite with the Squire's lady ; and to be 
sure it would be hard to find a tidier body than 
yourself," replied Jacob, and the potatoes being by 
this time nearly ready, Jane busied herself in laying 
the cloth for supper, and putting out the bread and 
cheese, which form so great a part of an English 
labourer's daily fare. 

A Book for the Household. 
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PHOQBJSSSIYE BEADEB. 



min-e-ral 
qnar-ries 
West-more-land 
De-von-shire 



VIL-SLATE. 

ez-cel-lent 
prin-ci-pal 
as-cer-tain 
weigh-ed 



op-er-a-tion 
con-ve-ni-ent 
lichens 
pol-ish-ed 



00 sounded long, as tooU; on like ow, as hcmsesy or like 
u short, as cowvtry. 

Slate is a mineral substance. It is dug out of 
quarries, and, when first obtained, is soft ; but when 
exposed to the air, becomes hard. Many slate 
quarries are to be found in our own country, in 
CumberlaJid, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, &c., as well as in Ireland and Wales. 
The laxgest are found in Wales, where those near 
Bangor give employment to about 1,500 men and 
boys. Smte forms an excellent cover for houses, and 
this is the principal use of it. In order to ascertain 
its fitness for this purpose it is weighed as soon as 
it is taken out of the quarry, and is then put into 
water for a few days, after which, it is taken out, 
well dried, and weighed again. If found to have 
increased in weight, it is put aside as unfit for the 
purpose. This operation proves that the slate con- 
tains holes, or is porous, and so sucks in, or absorbs 
the water. Porous slate would not only allow water 
to pass through it, and so destroy the wood-work 
of buildings, but it would be liable to be convenient 
for the growth of lichens and moss, on account of 
the damp which it contains. 

Slates are used for writing upon, and for pencils. 
For writing upon, dark coloured, compact, and solid 
slate is usually chosen. In order to prepare the 
slate for this purpose, it is rendered smooth by an 
iron tool, and then rubbed with a piece of stone, 
\fter which it is slightly polished^ Pencils fire 
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made of a softer kind of slate, or they will be likely 
to scratch. That slate which will easihr split into 
thin long pieces is the proper sort. When this is 
first taken from the quarry, it splits so easily that 
the workmen sprinkle it with water, and then place 
it in a damp cellar, or the frost and sun would 
reduce it to atoms. 

Besides the uses already mentioned, slate is em- 
ployed for many other purposes, such as the floor- 
ing of warehouses, for gravestones, chimney-pieces ; 
for making cistoms, milestones, and pretty and useful 
articles, as finger-plates for doors, ink-steads, &c. 



VIIL-THB CHASE. 

Away, to the chase, come away; 

The horn of the himter is sounding ; 
The lark in the sky, sweet heralds the day— 
The deer in the forest is bounding. 

Away ! 
Hark 1 'tis the horn of the htmter 1 
To health and to pleasure inviting ; 
There 's joy in the lay. 
Come away I 

To the chase, come away ; ^ 

Nothing on earth so delighting ! 
Away 1 
Hark ! to the horn of the hunter ! 
From sorrow to pleasure inviting: 
The bugle's soft notes, through the woods as we stray, 
Will chase ev'ry sorrow away ! 
The heart with new transport delighting. 
Away, to the chase, come away ! 

FUzhalVs Lwrline, 
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IZ.-A WALE IN A GARDEN. 



ON THE NAMES OF FLOWEBS AND OABDEN TOOLS. 



fra-grance 


daf-fo-dUs 


dam-a-scene 


lan-rel 


herb-age 


fo-li-age 


pe-o-nies 


uin-breMa 


tn-Ups 


dah-li-as 


jess-a-mine 


cat-er-pil-lar 


va-ri-e-gat-ed 


cro-cns-es 


chest-nut 


syr-lnge 


au-ri-cu-las 


dam-ask 


but-ter-flies 


Beth-le-hem 



How grateful to the senses are the freshness of the 
herbage, and the fragrance of the flowers in our 
fields and gardens. Here, by the side of the gravel 
walk, is a fine bed of tulips, which came to this 
country from Asia Minor, near the Black Sea. See 
what beautiful colours there are, yellow, blue, red ; 
and some are variegated, two colours mixed together 
in streaks and spote ; and the gardener has planted 
a border round them of auriculas (which come from 
Cairo, on the river Nile, in Egypt, not far from the 
Ked Sea), with yellow dafibdils between them, which 
were imported from Italy, backed by some dark 
copper-coloured kale, to make what is called foliage. 
Here is another bed, which has just been dug 
over with the spade, ready for planting dahlias, and 
under this privet-hedge is a little row of lilies, that 
come from Syria: there is the star of Bethlehem, 
and the tiger lily, and close under the box some of 
our own beautiful white lilies of the valley, which 
come into flower when the snowdrops and crocuses 
are over. These little plants grow from a curious 
root like a nut, which they cj3i a bulb. All the 
leaves die off, when they have done flowering, and 
the roots go to sleep tiU the spring, when they wake 
up again, and push their little green heads above 
the soil to get some fresh air and sun : then we 
must weed them with the hand, because a hoe 
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might chop off their young heads. Look at those 
bright roses, the pure white, and the bright red, 
and those dark ones that look like a piece of silk, 
and are called damask roses, because the first came 
from* Damascus — the place from which we got those 
little plums called damsons, or, as the word used to 
be spelt, dam-as-cenes, and where damask table-cloths 
came from. Then here is another, that seems to be 

gown all over with moss, so we call it a moss-rose, 
ow pretty are these little pale blue forget-me-nots, 
and those dark blue violets, looking like little 
children by the side of the grown-up standard rose 
trees, and big peonies, with their red bloated faces, 
as if they had been over-fed with the strong liquor 
of the manure pump. 

Just look at all these busy bees, how they clus- 
ter on the sweet honey-suckle, that they are sucking 
all the honey out ol, and the delicate jessamine^ 
that twines itself over the summer-house. It is a 
tender plant, and does not like this cold country 
much, for it was bom in the East Indies, where the 
sun is. very hot, and there are no cold frosts at 
night, or snow in the winter — ^so it grows to be a 
great tree. I wonder it does not shelter itself under 
the shade of that chestnut tree, or the thick Scotch 
fir, or else these laurels with their big leaves like 
little umbrellas, because they keep their leaves on 
all through the winter, so we call them ever-greens. 

But here comes the gardener with his watering- 
pot to refresh them all with a good draught of cold 
water. What is that thing like, a big squirt that 
he has brought ? 

" What is that for, gardener ? " 

"It is to wash off all these little insects that you 
see under the leaves of these rose-trees. See, there 
are thousands of them, and they are all green, be- 
cause they eat the green leaves ; some of them have 
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wings when they are full grown, and others turn 
into caterpillars, and they would eat up all the 
leaves in the garden, if the birds did not eat them. 
So you see little birds are of some use. 

" Now I dip the end of this into a can of water, 
and pull up the handle at the other end, and it 
sucks up some. Then I hold it up, push down the 
handle, and send the water in a shower over the 
rose-tree.*' " What do you call it — a squirt ? " "No; 
it is called a syringe." 

"Are these the caterpillars that make silk, 
gardener ? " 

" No ; those are all white, and these you see are 
all sorts of colours; these will have wings some 
day, coloured like their bodies, and will fly about, 
and then we call them butterflies. I have some 
silkworms in my house ; for it is too cold for them 
out of doors. Some day I will show them to you, 
and tell you all about them." 

" Thank you, gardener, now we must go in, and 
get ready for tea." — Rev. J, Ridgway. 



X.-NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 

If you're waking, call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new-year ; 
It is the last new-year that I shall ever see, 
Then you may lay me low in the mould, and think no 
more of me. 

To-night I saw the sun set : he set and left behind 

The good old year, the good old time, and all my peace of 

mind; 
And the new-year*s coming up, mother, but I shall never 

see 
The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 
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Last May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry 

day, 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me queen 

of May; 
And we danced about the May-pole, and in the hazel-copse, 
Till Charles* Wain came out above the tall white chimney 

tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills ; the frost is on the 

pane; 
I only wish to live till the snowdrop comes again ; 
I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high ; 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook *11 caw from the windy tall elm tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow '11 come back again with summer o'er 

the wave. 
But I shall be alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 



Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of mine, 
In the early, early morning the summer sun will shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the world is 
still. 
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When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waniilSi; 

light, 
You'll never see me more in the long gray fields at night; 
When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass, and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in 

the pool. 

You'll bury me, my mother,' just beneath the hawthorn 

shade. 
And you will come sometimes and see me, where I am 

lowly laid, [pass, 

1 shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when you 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant 

grass. 

I have been wild and wayward; but you'll forgive me now; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere I go; 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild. 
You should not fret for me, mother, you have another 
child. 

If I can, I'll come again, mother, from out my resting- 
place; 

Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your 
face ; [say. 

Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you 

And be often, often with you, when you think I'm far 
away. 

Good night, good night : when I have said good night for 

evermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the door; 
Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing 

green; 
She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 

She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor ; 
Let her take them, they are hers, I shall never garden 
more ; [set 

But tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rose-bush, that I 
About the parlour window, and the box of mignonette. 
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Good night, sweet mother, call me before the day is bom ; 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 
But I would see the sim rise upon the glad new-year; 
So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear! 

Tennyson. 



XL— THE TWO GOLDFINCHES. 

ap-proach-ing I eB-tertain-ment 

gra-ti-fi-ca-tion | cock-roach-es 

ea ^e long : ai B & long : oa « long. 

I HAVE two goldfinches, "which in the summer season 
occupy the green-house. A few days since, being 
employed in cleaning out their cages, I placed that 
which I had in hand upon the taUfe, while the other 
hung against the wall : the windows and the doors 
stood wide open. I went to fill the fountain at the 
pump, and on my return was not a little surprised 
to find a goldfinch seated on the top of the cage I 
liad been cleaning, and singing to and kissing the 
goldfinch within. I approached him, and he dis- 
covered no fear; still nearer, and he discovered 
none. I advanced my hand towards him, and he 
took no notice of it. I seized him, and supposed I 
had caught a new bird ; but, casting my eye upon 
the other cage, I perceived my mistake. Its iidifr- 
bitant, during my absence, had contrived to find an 
opening, where the wire had been a little bent, and 
made no other use of the escape it afibrded him 
than to salute his friend, and to converse with him 
more intimately than he had done before. 

I returned him to his mansion, but in vain. In 
less than a minute he had easily thrust his little 
person through the aperture again, and again perched 
upon his neighbours cage, kissing him as at the 
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first, and singing, as if delighted with the for- 
tunate adventure. I could not but respect such 
friendship, as, for the sake of its gratification, it had 
each time declined an opportunity to be free ; and, 
agreeing to their union, resolved that for the future 
one cage should hold them both. I am glad of such 
incidents; for, at a pinch, and when I need enter- 



tainment, making poetry about them serves to 
divert me. 

I have known these little birds to be easily 
trained to draw a coach, with one of their fellows 
seated on the box as coachman ; another occupying 
the seat in the rear, like a footman ; and a number 
of cockroaches packed on the seats inside, doing 
duty as passengers. — Covjper, 



XII.-OH A GOLDFINCH, STARVED TO DEATH 
IN HIS GAGE. 

Time was when I was free as air, 

The thistle's downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew j 
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I perched at will on every spraj, 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain. 
And form genteel, were all in vain, 

And of a tran-si-ent date ; 
For, caught and caged, and starved to death. 
In dying sighs my little breath 

Soon passed the wiry grate. 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual close, 

And cure of every ill ! 
More cruelty could none express; 
And I, if you had shown me less, 

Had been your prisoner still. 

Cawper, 



XIII -A WALK IN A GARD^H-^Oontinued). 

THE SILK-WORM. 



8traw-ber-ries 

rasp-ber-ries 

let-tuce 



mul-ber-rx 

goose-ber-ry 

pi-geon 



co-coon 

chiy-sa-lis 

preparing 



"You promised, gardener, to show us your silk- 
worms; may we see them to-day, as soon as we 
have eaten those strawberries and raspberries you 
picked for us ?" 

" Yes ; if you will come into my cottage, I will 
show them to you." 

" Why, they are all in tiny little boxes, on travs. 
I could make boxes like those out of card-board.' 

" You could, very easily; and, if you like to try, I 
will give you some of these little 6ggs, and you can 
feed them with lettuce leaves, and then tney will 
spin you some silk," 
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cork. I had first of all to soften the silk with a 
little warm water, because it sticks together at first 
with a sort of gum, which comes from the silk- 
worm's body as it spins the silk, and makes the co- 
coon almost air-tight. The warm water melts this 
gum, and then I can wind it off all in one length. 
If I left it alone, the chry-sa-lis would awake and 
turn into a moth like that which I showed you first, 
and eat its way out through the silk ; and that, you 
know, would cut the silk into short lengths, and 
spoil it. The chry-sa-lis would then lay its eggs and 
die." 

" And what becomes of the chry-sa-lis, gardener, 
when you wind the silk off, and take it out V* 

" Oh, it turns into a moth, when the proper time 
comes, and lays its eggs." 

" And does it die then ?" 

" Yes, it dies ; but, you see, it leaves me all these 
eggs, which make so many more silk-worms next 
year." • . 

"Will you please to give me some of these 
eggs, and I will take care of them, and when 
they come into silk-worms I will feed them, and 
then I shall perhaps get silk enough to make me 
a dress?" 

" You can have the eggs ; but do not count on 
your dress before your eggs are hatched." 

Rev, J, Ridgway, 



XIV.-TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 
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But in the fisherman's cottage 

There shines a ruddier light, . ^ 

And a little face at the window 

Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness 

To see some form arise; 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean 

And the night-wind bleak and wild. 

As they beat at the crazy casement. 
Tell to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean 

And the night-wind wild and bleak. 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek 1 

Longfettow. 



XV.-WHO STOLE THE TARTS P 



knave 
sol-dier 
scroll 
parch-ment 



ap-plause 
sup-press-ed 
re-fresh-ment 
ac-cu-Ba-tion 



ju-ry-men 
whis-per-ed 
grif-fin 
spec-ta-cles 



The King and Queen of Hearts were seated on 
their throne, with a great crowd assembled about 
them (all sorts of little birds and beasts, as well as 
the whole pack of cards). The knave was standing 
before them, in chains, with a soldier on each side 
to guard him; and near the king was the white 
S. III. C 
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rabbit, with a trumpet in one hand and a scroll of 
parchment in the other. In the very middle of the 
court was a table, with a large dish of tarfcs upon it. 
They looked so good, that it made Alice quite 
hungry to look at them. "I wish they would get 
the trial done," she thought, "and hand the refresh- 
ments round." But there seemed to be no chance of 
this, so she began looking at everything about her 
to pass the time away. i 

Alice had never been in a court of justice before ; 
but she had read about them in books, and she was 
quite pleased to find that she knew the name of 
nearly everything there. " That is the judge," she 
said to herself, " because of his wig." The judge, 
by the way, was the king; and as he wore his 
crown over the wig, he did not look at all comfort- 
able, and it certainly was not becoming. 

"And that is the jury-box," thought Alice, and 
those twelve creatures" (she was obliged to say 
"creatures," you see, because some of them were 
animals and some were birds), "I suppose are the 
jurymen." They were all writing very busily on 
slates. "What are they doing?" Alice whispered to 
the griflin. "They cannot have anything to put 
down yet, till the trial begins." 

"They are putting down their names," the griffin 
whispered ip reply, "for fear they should forget 
them before the end of the trial." 

" Stupid things !" Alice began, in a loud indignant 
voice; but she stopped herself hastily, for the white 
rabbit cried out, "Silence in the court!" and the 
king put on his spectacles, and looked anxiously 
round to make out who was talking. 

Alice could see, as well as if she were looking 
over their shoulders, that all the jurymen were 
writing "stupid things" on their slates; and she 
could even make out, that one of them did not know 
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how to spell " stupid," and that he had to ask his 
neighbour to tell him. " A nice muddle their slates 
will be in before the trial is over !" thought Alice. 

One of the jui'ors had a .pencil that squeaked. 
This, of course, Alice could not stand, so she went 
round the court, and got behind him, and very soon 
found a chance to take it away. She did it so quickly 
that the poor little juror (it was Bill, the lizard), 
could not make out at all what was become of it : 
so, after hunting all about for it, he was obliged to 
write with one finger for the rest of the day; and this 
was of veiy little use, as it left no mark on the slate. 

" Herald, read the ac-cu-sa-tion ! " said the king. 

On this the white rabbit blew three blasts on the 
trumpet, and then unrolled the parchment scroll, 
and read as follows : — 

" The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 

All on a summer day ; 
The Ejiave of Hearts, he stole the tarts, 

And took them all away." 

" Consider your verdict," the king said to the jury. 

" Not yet, not yet !" the rabbit hastily interrupted. 
" There is a great deal to come before that." 

"Call the first witness," said the king; and the 
white rabbit blew three blasts on the trumpet, and 
called out, " First witness ! " 

, PART II. 

The first witness was the hatter. He came in 
with a tea-cup in one hand, and a piece of bread and 
butter in the other. " I beg pardon, your majesty," 
he began, "for bringing these in; but I had not 
quite finished my tea when I was sent for." 

"You ought to have finished," said the king. 
" When did you begin ? " 

The latter looked at the March hare, who had 
followed him into the courts arm-in-arm with the 
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dormouse. " Fourteenth of March, I think it was/' 
he said. 

" Fifteenth," said the March hare. 

" Sixteenth," added the dormouse. 

"Write that down,'' the king said to the jury; 
and the jury eagerly wrote down all three dates on 
their slates, and then added them up, and reduced 
the answer to shillings and pence. 

" Take off your hat," the king said to the hatter. 

" It is not mine," said the hatter. 

"Stolen!'' the king exclaimed, turning to the 
jury, who instantly made a note of the fact. 

" I keep them to sell," the hatter added, to explain 
himself. " I have none of my own. I am a hatter." 

Here the queen put on her spectacles, and began 
staring hard at the hatter, who turned pale, and 
fid-get-ed. 

" Give your evidence," said the king, " and do not 
fidget, or I will have your head cut off on the spot." 

This did not seem to quiet the witness at all. 
He kept shifting from one foot to the other, looking 
uneasily at the queen ; and, in his confusion, he bit 
a large piece out of his tea-cup, instead of the bread 
and butter. 

Just at this moment Alice felt a very curious 
sensation, which puzzled her a good deal, until she 
made out what it was ; she was beginning to grow 
larger again, and she thought at first she would 
get up and leave the court : but, on second thoughts, 
she decided to remain where she was, as long as 
there was room for her. 

" I wish you would not squeeze so," said the dor- 
mouse, who was sitting next to her. " I can hardly 
breathe." 

" I can't help it," said Alice very meekly. " I am 
growing." 

" You've no right to grow here*' said the dormouse. 
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"Don't talk nonsense/' Alice said more boldly: 
" you know you are growing too." 

" Yes, but I grow at a reasonable pace," said the 
dormouse ; " not in that ri-dic-u-lous fashion." And 
he got up very sulkily, and crossed to the other 
side of the court. 

All this time the queen had never left off staring 
at the hatter, and just as the dormouse crossed the 
court, she said to one of the officers, " Bring me the 
list of the singers at the last concert !" On which, 
the poor hatter trembled so, that he shook both his 
shoes off. 

" Give your evidence," the king repeated angrily, 
"or I will have you executed, whether you are 
nervous or not." • 

"Im a poor man, your majesty," the hatter 
began in a trembling voice, " and I had not begun 
my tea, not above a week or so, and what with the 
bread and butter getting so thin, and the twinkling 
of the tea — " 

" The twinkling of wliat V said the king. 

" It began with the tea," the hatter repKed. 

'* Of course twinkling begins with a T 1" said the 
king sharply. " Do you take me for a dunce ? 
Goon!" 

"I'm a poor man," the hatter went on, "and most 
things twinkled after that, only the March hare 
said—" 

"I didn't !" the March hare interrupted sharply. 

" You did !" said the hatter. 

" I deny it !" said the March hare. 

"He denies it," said the king, "leave out 
that part." 

"Well, at any rate, the dormouse said — " the 
hatter went on, looking anxiously round to see if 
he would deny it too; but the dormouse denied 
nothing, as he was fast asleep. 
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PART III. 

"After that," continued the hatter, "I cut some 
more bread and butter — " 

"But what did the dormouse say?" one of the 
jury asked. 

" That I cannot remember," said the hatter. 

"You must remember," remarked the king, "or 
ni have you executed." 

The miserable hatter dropped his tea-cup and 
bread and butter, and went down on one knee. 
" I am a poor man, your majesty," he began. 

"You are a very poor speaJcer" said the king. 

Here one of the guinea-pigs cheered, and was 
immediately sup-press-ed by the officers of the court. 
(As that is rather a hard word, I will just explain 
to you how it was done. They had a large canvas 
bag, which was tied up at the mouth with strings : 
into this they slipped the guinea-pig, head firat, 
and then sat upon it.) 

"I am glad I have seen that done," thought 
Alice. " I have so often read in newspapers, at the 
end of trials, 'There was some attempt at applause, 
which was immediately suppressed by the officers 
of the court,' and I never understood what it meant, 
tiU now." 

"If that is all you know about it, you may stand 
down," continued the king. 

" I cannot go any lower," said the hatter. " I am 
on the floor, as it is." 

" Then you may sit down," the king replied. 

Here the other guinea-pig cheered, and was sup- 
pressed. 

"Come, that finishes the guinea-pigs!" thought 
Alice. " Now, we shall get on better." 

" I would rather finish my tea," said the hatter, 
with an anxious look at the queen, who was read- 
ing the list of singers. 

"You may go," said the king, and the hatter 
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hurriedly left the court, without even waiting to 
put his shoes on. 

" and just take his head off outside," the 

queen added to one of the officers : but the hatter 
was out of sight before the officer could get to 
the door. 

" Call the next witness !" said the king. 

The next witness was the duchess's cook. She 
carried the pepper-box in her hand, and Alice 
guessed who it was, even before she got into the 
court, by the way people near the door began 
sneezing all at once. 

" Give your evidence,*' said the king. 

"Shan't," said the cook. 

The king looked anxiously at the white rabbit, 
who said in a low voice, " Your majesty must cross- 
examine this witness." 

''Well, if I must, I must," the king said, with a 
mel-an-cho-ly air ; and, after folding his arms, and' 
firowning at the cook, till his eyes were nearly out 
of sight, he said in a deep voice, "What are tarts 
made of?" 

" Pepper mostly," said the cook. 

" Treacle," said a sleepy .voice behind her. 

"Collar that dormouse !" the queen shrieked out 
"Behead that dormouse ! Turn that dormouse out 
of court ! Suppress him ! Pinch him ! Off with 
his whiskers!" 

For some minutes the whole court was in confu- 
sion, getting the dormouse turned out, and, by the 
time they nad settled down again, the cook had 
disappeared. 

"Never mind!" said the king, with an air of 
great relief. "Call the next witness." And he 
added, in an under-tone, to the queen, "Eeally, my 
dear, you must cross-examine the next witness. It 
quite makes my forehead ache !" 
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Alice watched the white rabbit, as he fumbled 
over the list, feeling very curious to see what the 

next witness would, be like, *' for they have 

not got much evidence yet'' she said to herself 
Imagine her surprise, when the white rabbit read 
out, at the top of his shrill little voice, the name, 
" Alice !" Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll. 



XVI.-ALICE PELL. 

The post-boy drove with fierce career, 

For threat'ning clouds the moon had drown'd, 

When suddenly I seem'd to hear 
A moan, a lamentable sound. 



As if the wind blew many ways, 

I heard the sound, and more and more ; 

It seem'd to follow with the chaise, 
And still I heard it as before. 

At length I to the boy caird out, 
He stopp'd his horses at the word ; 

But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 
Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 
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The boy then smack'd his whip, and fast 
The horses scamper'd through the rain ; 

And soon I heard upon the blast 
The voice, and bid them halt again. 

Said I, alighting on the ground, 

" What can it be, this hideous moan 1 " 

And there a little girl I found 
Sitting behind the chaise alone. 

" My cloak ! " no other word she spoke, 

But loud and bitterly she wept. 
As if her innocent heai*t would burst ; 

And down from off her seat she leapt. 

" What ails you, child 1 " She sobVd, " Look here ! " 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, 
A weather-beaten rag, as e'er 

From any garden scarecrow dangled. 

'Twas twisted between nave and spoke ; 

Her help she lent, and with good heed. 
Together we released the cloak — 

A miserable rag indeed ! 

" And whither are you going, child, " 
To-night along these lonesome ways ? '* 

" To Durham," answer'd she, half-wild. 
" Then come with me into the chaise." 

She sat like one past all relief; 

Sob after sob she forth did send 
In wretchedness, as if her grief 

Could never, never have an end. 

" My child, in Durham do you dwell ? '' 

She checked herself in her distress. 
And said, " My name is Alice Fell ; 

I'm fatherless and motherless. 
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" And I to Durliam, sir, belong ; " 
Again, as if the thought would choke 

Her very heart, her gri^ grew strong, 
And all was for her tatter'd cloak ! 

The chaise drove on, our joumey^s end 
Was nigh ; and sitting by my side, 

As if she had lost her only friend, 
She wept, nor would be pacified. 

Up to the tavem door we post ; 

Of Alice and her grief I told, 
And I gave money to the host. 

To buy a new cloak for the old. 

" And let it be of daffil gray. 

As warm a cloak as man can sell ! " 

Proud creature was she the next day. 
The little orphan, Alice Fell. 

WardstJDorth. 



XVIL— WHO STOLE THE TAETS? 

Alice's evidence. 

mel-an-cho-ly I per-sist-ed I nn-im-port-ant 
bus-i-ness I in-ter-mpt-ed I res-pect-ftd 

"Here!" cried Alice, quite forgetting in the flurry 
of the moment how laxge she had grown in the last 
few minutes, and she jumped up in such a hurry- 
that she tipped over the jury-box with the edge of 
her skirt, upsetting all the jurymen on to the heads 
of the crowd below, and there they lay sprawling 
about, reminding her very much of a globe of gold- 
fish she had accidentally upset the week before. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon!" she exclaimed in a tone 
of great dismay, and began picking them up again 
as quickly as possible ; for the accident of the gold- 
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fish kept running in her head, and how her mamma 
scolded her; and she had a vague notion that they 
must be all picked up at once and put back into the 
jury-box or they would die. 

. "The trial cannot proceed/* said the king, in 
a very grave voice, "until all the jurymen are 
back in their proper places — aK," he repeated 
with great emphasis, looking hard at Alice as he 
said so. 

Alice looked at the jury-box, and saw that in her 
haste she had put the lizard in head downwards, 
and the poor little thing was wagging its tail about 
in a melancholy manner, being quite unable to move. 
She soon got it out again, and put it right: "not 
that it signifies much," she said to herself: " I should 
think it would be quite as much use in the trial, one 
way up as the other." 

As soon as the jury had a little recovered from the , 
shock of being upset, and their slates and pencils 
had been found and handed back to them, they set to 
work very diligently to write out a history of the 
accident, all except the lizard, who seemed too much 
overcome to do anything but sit with its mouth 
wide open, staring up at the roof. 

"What do you kno;w about this business?" the 
king said to Alice. 

"Nothing," said Alice. 

"Nothing whatever?* persisted the king. 

"Nothing whatever," Alice said. 

" That's very important," the king said, turning 
to the jury. They were just beginning to write 
this down on their slates, when the white rabbit 
interrupted — 

" ?7ri-important, your majesty means, of course ; " 
he said in a very respectful tone, but frowning and 
making faces at him as he spoke. 

" i77i-important, of course, I meant," the king 
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hastily said, and went on to himself in an under- 
tone, "im-port-ant — ^un-im-port-ant — un-im-port-ant 
— im-port-ant," as if he were trying to see which 
word sounded best. 

Some of the jury wrote down "important," 
and some "unimportant." Alice could see this, 
as she was near enough to look over their slates. 
"But it doesn't matter a bit," she thought to 
herself. 

At this moment the king, who had been for some 
time busily writing in his note-book, called out 
" Silence !" and read out from his book, " Rule 42 — 
All persons more than a mile high to leave the 
court" 

Everybody looked at Alice. 

" FTTh not a mile high," said Alice. 

" You are," said the king.. 

" Nearly two miles high," said the queen. 

" Well, I shan't go, at any rate," said Alice. " Be- 
sides, that's not a regular rule ; you made it just 
now." 

" It s the oldest rule in the book," said the king. 

" Then it ought to be No. 1," said Alice. 

The king turned pale, and shut his note-book 
hastily. "Consider your verdict," he said to the 
jury, in a low, trembling voice. 

" There's more evidence to come yet, please your 
majesty," sidd the white rabbit, jumping up in 
a great hurry ; " this paper has just been picked 
up." 

" What's in it ?" said the queen. 

" I haven't oi)ened it yet," said the white rabbit ; 
"but it seems to be a letter, written by the prisoner 
to somebody." 

" It must have been that," said the king, " unless 
it was written to nobody, which isn't usual, you 
know." 
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"Who is it directed to?" said one of the jury- 
men. 

" It isn't directed at all," said the white rabbit ; 
" in fact, there's nothing written at all on the ouU 
side" He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and 
added, "It isn't a letter after all; it's a set of 
verses." 

" Are they in the prisoner's handwriting ?" asked 
another of the jury-men. 

" No, they're not," said the white rabbit, " and 
that's the queerest thing about it." (The jury all 
looked puzzled.) 

" He must have imitated somebody else's hand,"* 
said the king. (The jury all brightened up again.^ 

" Please your majesty," said the knave, " I didn t 
write it, and they can't prove I did; there's no, 
name signed at the end." 

" If you didn't sign it," said the king, " that only 
makes the matter worse. You must have meant 
some mischief, or else you'd have signed your name, 
like an honest man." 

There was a general clapping of hands at this ; 
it was the first really clever thing the king had 
said. 

" That proves his guilt," said the queen. 

"It proves nothing of the sort!" said Alice. 
"Why, you don't even know what they are 
about !" 

" Read them," said the king. 

The white rabbit put on his spectacles. " Where 
shall I begin, please your majesty?" he asked. 

" Begin at the beginning," said the king gravely, 
" and go on till you get to the end ; then stop." 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll. 
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XVm.— ALFRED THE GREAT. 



ed-n-ca-tlon 
pos-ter-i-ty 
en-conr-age 
know-ledge 



am-bi-tion 

ez-er-cis-ing 

en-ter-pris-ing 

sci-en-ces 

ra-vage 



des-pe-rate 

in-Ta-sions 

pnr-chas-ed 

re-mons'tran-ces 

nonr-ish-ing 



This prince seemed bom not only to defend his 
bleeding countiy, but even to adorn humanity. 

He had given very eariy instances of those great 
.virtues which afterwards gave splendour to his 
reign; and was anointed by Pope Leo as fixture 
king, when he was sent by his father for his educa- 
tion to Rome. On his return from thence, he became 
every day more the object of his father^s fond affec- 
tions; and that, perhaps, was the reason why his 
education, at first, was neglected. He had attained 
the age of twenty, before he was made acquainted 
with the lowest elements of learning; but hearing 
some Saxon poems read, which told of the praise of 
heroes, his whole mind was roused, hot only to obtain 
a like glory, but also to be able to transmit that 



glory to posterity. Encouraged by the queen, his 

Dther, and assisted by _ " 

learned to read these books, and proceeded fix)m 



mother, and assisted by a good ability, he soon 



thence to a knowledge of Latin authors, who directed 
his taste, and guided his ambition. He was scarcely 
come to the throne, when he was obliged to oppose 
the Danes, who had seized Wilton, and were exercis- 
ing their usual ravages on the country around. He 
marched against them with the few troops he could 
assemble on a sudden ; and a desperate battle was 
fought, to the disadvantage of the English. But, it 
was not in the power of misfortune to abate the 
king's diligence, though it repressed his power to do 
good. He was, in a little tmie, enabled to hazard 
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another engagement ; so that the enemy, dreading 
his courage and activity, proposed terms of peace, 
which he did not think proper to refuse. They, by 
this treaty, agreed to give up the kingdom; but, in- 
stead of doing so, they only removed from one place 
to another, burning and destrojring wherever they 
came. 

Alfred, thus opposed to an enemy, whom no sta- 
tionary force could resist, and no treaty could bind, 
found himself unable to repel the eflTorts of those 
ravagers, who, from all quarters, invaded him. New 
swarms of the enemy arrived every year upon the 
coast, and fresh invasions were still projected. Some 
of his subjects, therefore, left their country, and re- 
tired into Wales, or fled to the Continent. Others 
submitted to the conqueror, and purchased their 
lives by the sacrifice of their freedom. In this 
difficulty, Alfred vainly attempted to remind them 
of the duty they owed their country and their king; 
but, finding his remonstrances vain, he was obliged 
to give way to the wretehed necessity of the times. 
Accordingly, laying aside the ensigns of his dignity, 
and dismissing his servants, he di*essed himself in 
the habit of a peasant, and lived for some time in 
the house of a herdsman, who had been entrusted' 
with the care of his cattle. 

Before leaving, he had taken means, too, for collect- 
ing a few trusty friends, whenever he could see his 
way to annoy his enemies. This chosen band of 
men took shelter in the woods of Somersetshire, and 
made a rush, now and then, on parties of Danes that 
they found by themselves in small numbers. Their 
success led others to join them; till at last they were 
so many, that they sent word to Alfred they were 
strong enough to make an attack. 

The Danish chief had ravaged all Wales without 
opposition, until he attacked the castle of Kenwith, 
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where the Earl of Devonshire was with a small 
body of troops. Finding himself unable to hold 
out the siege, the Earl determined to cut his way- 
through the Danes. His followers agreed to it, and 
the Danes, who despised their small numbers, were 
routed and their general slain. 

The Saxons were now in high spirits after such a 
victory, and Alfred encouraged them; but, as no 
one was bold enough to go and learn the position 
and forces of the Danes, he took on, himself this 
dangerous task. In the dress of a simple shepherd, 
with a harp in his hand, he entered the Danish camp, 
and played his very best on his harp. His music 
pleased the soldiers so well, that they took him to 
the tent of their general, Guth-rum the Danish 
prince, who kept him for some days. All this time 
Alfred went about and watched the soldiers. He 
saw how careless they were in their security ; how 
they laughed at the English; and their waste of all 
they got. Having noticed the weakest parts of the 
camp, he returned to his retreat in the woods, and 
sent men off into all parts to bring up his army to 
the forest of Selwood, to which they quickly came 
in great numbers. When all was ready, he made a 
sudden attack on what he knew was the most un- 
guarded part of the Danish camp. The Danes were 
surprised, for they thought all the English were 
conquered ; and they fled in a panic, most of them 
being killed; but a fewfoundshelter in a strong camp, 
which soon surrendered to Alfred. Those who be- 
came Christians were allowed to remain in England, 
and the rest were sent away to Flanders. 

Alfred had now raised himself to the highest 
power in the country, and had a larger kingdom 
than any king of England before him had ever had. 
For twelve years he did his best to repair the 
'amage done by war, and to improve the country. 
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He drew up a set of laws to cure the bad habits of 
the people and improve their morals. He invited 
good scholars over from all parts of Europe, and 
began to educate the people. He set a good ex- 
ample himself, which was better than making laws. 
He divided his time into three portions : one was 
given to sleep and nourishing his body with meat, 
drink, and exercise; another to matters of business; 
and a third to study and devotion. He soon be- 
came very learned in languages, sciences, music, and 
arithmetic. He was just, yet merciful ; persevering, 
but yielding; enterprising, yet moderate; stem in 
command, but gentle in conversation. He died, 
25th October, aj). 900. 

Goldsmith's History of England, 



XIX.-WHO STOLE THE TARTS P^ontinued. 

in-vol-ved I mnt-ter-ing I trick-ling 

ob-sta-cle I tri'im-phaiit-^ t ad-ven-tures 

These were the verses the white rabbit read ;— 

" They told me you had been to her, 
And mentioned me to him ; 
She gave me a good character, 
But said I could not swim. 

" He sent them word I had not gone, 
("We know it to be true ) ; 
If she should pudi the matter on. 
What would become of you ? 

" I gave her one, they gave him two. 
You gave us three or more ; 
They all returned from him to you, 
liough they were mine before, 

s, m, D 
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" If I or she should chance to be 
Involved in this affair, 
He trusts to you to set them free 
Exactly as we were. 

" My notion was that you had been 
(Before she had this fit) 
An obstacle that came between 
Him, and oiu^selves, and it. 

^' Don't let him know she liked them best, 
For this must ever be 
A secret kept from all the rest, 
Between yourself and me." 

"That's the most important piece of evidence 
we've heard yet," said the king, rubbing his hands ; 
" so now let the jury — '* 

" If any one of them can explain it," said Alice, 
(she had grown so large in the last few minutes, 
that she was not a bit afraid of interrupting him), 
" I'd give him sixpence. I don't believe there's an 
atom of sense in it." 

The jury all wrote down on their slates, " She 
doesn't believe there's an atom of sense in it;" but 
none of them tried to explain the paper. 

"If there's no meaning in it,' said the king, 
" that saves a world of trouble, you know, as we 
need not try to find any. And yet I don't know," 
he went on. Spreading out the verses on his knee, 
and looking at them with one eye, " I seem to see 
some meaning in them, after all; 'Said I covZd 
mot swim' — ^you can't swim, can you?" he added, 
turning to the knave. 

The knave shook his head sadly. "Do I look 
like it?" he said. (Which he certainly did not, 
being made entirely of card-board.) 

"All right so far,** said the king; and h^ went on 
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muttering over the verses to himself, "we know it 
to be true ' — ^that's the jury of course ; ' / gave her 
one, they gave him two ' — ^why, that must be what 
they did with the tarts, you know — " 

" But it goes on, ' They all returned from him to 
you'" said Alice. 

"Why, there they are!" said the king triumph- 
antly, pointing to the tarts on the table. " Nothing 
can be clearer than that Then, again, * Before sJ^ 
had this fit,' You never had fits, my dear, I 
think ?" he said to the queen. 

" Never ! " said the queen furiously, throwing an 
inkstand at the lizard as she spoke. The unfortun- 
ate little Bill had left off writing on his slate 
with one finger, as he found it made no mark ; but 
he now hastuy began again, using the ink that was 
trickling down his face as long as it lasted. 

"Then the words don't ^^ you," said the king, 
looking round the court with a smile. There was a 
dead silence. 

"It's a pun !" the king added in an angry tone, 
and everybody laughed. "Let the jury consider 
their verdict," the king said for about the twentieth 
time that day. 

"No, no!" said the queen; "sentence first — 
verdict afterwards." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " said Alice loudly. " The 
idea of having the sentence first ! " 

" Hold your tongue ! " said the queen, turning 
purple with rage. 

"I won't!" said Alice. 

" Off with her head ! " the queen shouted at the 
top of her voice. Nobody moved. 

" Who cares for you ? " said Alice (she had gi*own 
to her full size by this time); "you're nothing but 
a pack of cards ! " 

At this the whole pack rose up into the air, and 
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came flying down upon her. She gave a little 
scream, half of fright and half of anger, and tried 
to beat them off, and found herself lying on the 
bank, with her head in the lap of her sister, who 
was gently brushing away some dead leaves, that 
had fluttered down Irom the trees upon her fiuje. 

"Wake up, Alice dear," said her sister; "why, 
what a long sleep you've had !** • 

" Oh, I Ve had such a curious dream ! " said Alice, 
and she told her sister, as well as she could remem- 
ber them, all these strange adventures of hers that 
you have just been reading about. 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll. 



Xl— THE EAINY DAY, 

•The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past. 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall — 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

ZoTisffellaw, 
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ZXI.— IT'S NO USE CBTma AFTER SPILT MILK 

hal-loo-ing dou-ble-tail-ed stim-mersaalt 

screech-ing spec-ta-cles re-ve-rence 

hor-ri-bly i-ron-mon-gero sat-is^fac^to-ry 

It was somewhere about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, that the street of the little town of Snoreham 
was suddenly almost frightened out of its wits. 

Precisely at ten minutes to three, a tremendous 
shouting was heard; men, and boys, and dogs hal- 
looing, screeching, barking most horribly. 

The din could be heard for five minutes before the 
cause of it could be seen; for the wind was setting 
from the south, whence the sound came. 

Snoreham began to awake to the thought, that 
perhaps a circus, or show of some kind, was coming. 
It might be the double-tailed canary, or the giantess 
with four rows of teeth, or the dwarf witti rings 
round his eyes, so that it was doubtful whether he 
hadn't been bom with spectacles — anything would 
have been equally welcome ; but, alas, it was some- 
thing of a very different kind, that was going to 
wake Snoreham up ten minutes before its usual 
time! 

Nearer and nearer it came — ^halloo, screech, 
and bow-wow ; and the folks gathered at the win- 
dows, and at the shop doors, expecting to see the 
raree-show turn the sharp comer of the main street. 

" What can it be at all, at all V* said the old apple 
woman, the delight of all young Snoreham, as she 
woke up from her half-dreamy state, and lifted her 
hands, and hoped, that "maybe 'twould com© her 
way" — as, sure enough, before long it did ! 

Round the comer galloped a bull, with his head 
down and his tail up ; he nad the world before him, 
and men, dogs, and boys behind him; and. what he 
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was going to do in that world, he soon let people 
know. He had already toased Mr. Malone and his 
pig, as he made his first rush out of Dartstone 
Market, and he was not going to take matters any 
easier, as he entered Snoreham. 

First of all he went straight at a lollipop shop, 
and sent all the " goodies " out into the street for a 
scramble; then he crossed to the other side, and 
did the same by the ironmonger's, knocking pots 
and pans into the gutter, having first given tnem 
a summersault in the air; and after that, he rushed 



down the street, and before John Chalker the milk- 
man could get out of his way, he upset him ; and 
two minutes afterwards he overtook his brother in 
the trade, old David Curd, and sent him spinning too. 

Need it be said that the bull, which did not 
reverence the milkman, did not spare the milk! 
Alas 1 there it lay in puddles after the savage beast 
had passed ; there it ran in streams I 

It was some little time before John Chalker 
picked himself up, and exactly understood all about 
the matter. Was he hurt ? that was the first point, 
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There was no blood anywhere about, so he was safe 
and sound thus far. Were there any bones broken? 
No ; he could move arms and legs, nands and feet ; 
well, that was satisfactory. But for the milk, it 
would have been a neat job, so neat indeed that it 
was doubtful, whether that bull could do the like 
again; but, ah, there was the milk! that was a 
clumsy business ; the cans were bruised, and the 
milk ^ne. " If only the beast had been satisfied 
with knocking hi/m over, and had given him time 
just to put down the cans first !" 

Now there are two ways of viewing our troubles 
in life : one is the being thankful for what we have 
escaped; and the other is being overwhelmed by 
what has happened. And this latter, we grieve to 
say, was the aspect in which John Chalker looked 
at his trouble. 

Having picked himself up, one would have thought 
he would have set at once about seeing what should 
be done under the circumstances, instead of which 
he betook himsejf to moaning and groaning over his 
misfortune. 

Was there ever so imlucky a man as he? the cans 
were bruised! the milk was spilt! the customers 
would all desert him ! Was there ever such a brute 
as that bull? why couldn't he keep the other side of 
the street ? Oh, that stream of pure white, gradually 
becoming muddled with the dirt of the street I 
What should he do? He might as well go home; 
it was all up with him now. — Eev, P. B. Power. 



XXn.-WORK AWAY! 

Work away ! 
For the master's eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day. 
Work away I 
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Keep the busy fingers plying, 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying, 
See that never thread be wrong : 
Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whirring wheels confound us j 
Steady hand ! let woof be strong 
And firm, that has to last so long ! 
"Work away ! 

Keep upon the anvil ringing 
Stroke of hammer : on the gloom 
Set, 'twixt cradle and 'twixt tomb, 
Shower of fiery sparkles flinging : 
Keep the mighty furnace glowing ; 
Keep the red ore hissing, flowing 
Swift within the ready mould ; 
• See that each one than the old 
Still be fitter, still be fairer 
For the servant's use, and rarer 
For the master to behold : 
Work away! 

"Work away ! 
For the leader's eye is on us, 
Kever off us, still upon us, 

Night and day ! 
Wide the trackless prairies round us. 
Dark and unsunned woods surround us, 
Steep and savage mountains bound us : 

Far away 
Smile the soft savannahs green. 
Rivers sweep and roll between : 

Work away ! 

Bring your axes, woodman true ; 
Smite the forest, till the blue 
Of heaven's simny eyes look through 
Every wild and tangled glade; 
Jungle, swamp, and thicket shade, 
Give to-day ! 
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O'er the torrente fling your bridges, 
Pioneers ; upon the ridges 
Widen, smooth the rocky stair, — 
They that follow far behind, 
Coming after us, will find 
Surer, easier footing there : 
Heart to hand, and hand with hand, 
From the dawn to dusk of day, 
Work away ! 

.Scouts upon the mountain peak^ 
Ye that see the promised land, 
Hearten us ! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scanned. 
Far away ! 

Hoitsehold Words. 



XXIII.~IT'S NO USE CRYING AFTER SPILT 
MILK— continued. 



iU-con-di-tion-ed 
spe-ci-mens 
as-ton-ish-ed 
cus-tom-ers 



hob-bled 
clat-ter-ing 
be-ha-vi-our 
dis-ap-point-ed 



nn^gra-cions 
tow-er-ing 
con-v6-ni-ence 
med-i-cine 



Our readers must not suppose that the bull, which 
rushed so rudely into Snoreham, was any respecter 
of persons. He was a rude, ill-conditioned, go-a- 
head bull, that would as soon have knocked down 
the Queen, as any of her subjects; he would have 
gone through the houses of Lords and Commons, 
and run straight at the Speaker's wig, or any other 
persons or things, which might have stood in his 
way. This being the case, it is no wonder that 
he sent poor old David Curd spinning, as well 
as John Chalker; and that, what he did to the 
milk cans of John, he did to those of David too. 
But though the bull knew it not, he had tried his 
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horns on two very different men. Old Davy was 
as tough as the bull's own hide, — ^a fine, determined 
old feUow, who had never allowed himself in his 
young days to be kept down by one or two falls; 
and he did not mean to do so now. 

Davy had had many a trouble in his youth. 
When six of his cows died, one fine day, from getting 
into a clover field, that was something to trouble a 
young man; but Davy raised money that very 
afternoon on the dairy premises, and bought six 
more. And when his great hay rick took fire, 
and a large part of his winter cattle-feed was 
gone ; Davy, before his misfortune could be known, 
and so a higher price be asked from him by those 
who knew his need, was off in his little trap over 
the country ; and before night, had made a contract 
with the neighbouring farmers, for as much as 
he required. 

These are only specimens of how David Curd 
had carried on business, and got over difficulties 
in his younger days ; and now that he was old, he 
didn't mean to be beaten by a bull. Perhaps, if 
the savage beast had known ^hat kind of a man 
it had to deal with in the person of David Curd, it 
might have thought it labour lost to toss him, and 
so have let him alone. 

Now, however, worthy Davy had been tossed; 
and it behoved him to think what he should do. 

Davy's thinking was very quickly done. The 
worthy man first of all picked himself up, as guickly 
as he could, and looked about him in what, it must 
be confessed, was rather an astonished kind of way. 
He then wriggled himself about a little, and pinched 
himself about the ribs to make sure that no bones 
were broken; and, feeling ptetty comfortable on 
this score, he next thought about his customers. 

"Dear me 1 dear me I ' said Davy Curd, "here it 
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is almost tea time, and not a drop of milk left in my 
cans ; my good people will be wanting their tea, and 
the babies — ^ah I the babies will be crying out for 
their milk; I must away home, as quick as I can, 
fmd get some more." 

So saying, Mr. Curd hobbled off, — ^for the bull in 
reality had given him a pretty sharp poke ; — ^and 
put his little pony into tne inilk cart, and drove 
home as quickly as he could. 

Mrs. Curd heard the pony and cart, clattering up 
the lane at this unusually early hour, with no small 
alarm; and was not comforted, until she saw her 
old man alight, to all appearance sound in wind and 
limb. She soon heard from him of the misdoings 
and rude behaviour of the buU; indeed, to specGc: 
more suitably, of the gross conduct of the creature 
— of the savage and unprovoked assault committed 
by him, and of the misfortune to the milk. 

" I'm all right enough," said the milkman ; " but 
my customers, I expect, will be all wrong, unless I 
do something, and do it quickly too. Come, wife, 
you must skim that cream you were setting for 
butter; and I must have all the new milk that's 
left. Now then, let us be alive." 

"Why, Davy," said Mrs. Curd, as she saw her 
husband skimming one dish after another, "you'll 
not leave me enough to make a pound of butter." 

"Never mind, wife: we're not bound to supply 
butter, but we are to supply milk; and none of mv 
customers must be disappointed. As it is, they will 
have to be kept waiting perhaps a few minutes, 
and that will help to put them in bad humour; 
and now, if I go to them with a short allowance of 
milk, that will make them worse still." 

" But what a loss it will be, Davy." 

" Never mind, wife ; there are times, when to 
make a loss is really to make a gain; and if, by 
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losing a little cream, I can keep my customers, 1 
shall do well. There now, that s a good woman; 
the can won't hold any more, I'll be off." 

If David Curd's shaggy little pony had to clatter 
up the lane at a rattling speed, it had now to clatter 
down it at the same, for minutes were more precious 
than hours at another time. But "Hop," the shaggy 
pony, was equal to the occasion ; if all Snoreham, 
and the wild bull itself had been after his heels, he 
could not have stirred on with a better will. 

One hour and a quarter was enough for the whole 
matter — ^for Mr. David Curd to feel his bones, to 
gallop " Hops " home, to explain matters to his wife, 
to slum the cream, to gallop " Hops " back to Snore- 
ham, and to find himself with his pails upon his 
shoulders, in exactly the place where the bull had 
tossed him, on his way to his customers again. 

Mr. Curd did not find his customers in very good 
humour. He was behind his time; and some of 
them had made sure, that they were going to have 
no milk that evening. People often make sure of 
things on very slight grounds, especiaUy if they be 
something bad; and so Davy was greeted with 
something between a grunt and a groan by the first 
of his customers to whom he came. 

"Well, now, this is nice work, isn't it?" said old 
Miss Grump. "Just look here," said she, pointing 
to the clock, which stood in the passage ; " one hour 
and twenty minutes are you late, Mr. Curd ; and do 
you think, that folks are going to keep the kettle on 
the fire, or the pot on flie hob, for one hour and 
twenty minutes to oblige you? How are folks to 
know when to get their supper, or I might say, even 
when they are to go to bed, if they're put out in 
this way with their tea ?" 

"I was tossed by that bull," answered Davy, 
" that's how it is. Miss Grump ; and very sorry I am 
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you have been kept waiting. But 'tis an ill wind 
that blows nobody good; look here, IVe brought 
you cream instead of milk to-day." 

"But I can't afford cream, so that's no comfort to 
me," said the angry woman. 

"But you're not to pay for it," said the milkman ; 
" you're only to pay the same as for milk. Look at 
the thickness of it," said Davy, as he let a little 
hang almost like treacle from the little can. "Why 
you may eat it almost like butter," said David; 
" you can eat it with a knife and fork, if you like. 
I hope you'll enjoy it: but there are lots of folk 
waitmg for me, I must be off." 

"WeU,Isupposeyou'vedone the bestyoucould," said 
the ungracious lliss Grump, who in her heart of hearts 
was dehghted to get the unaccustomedcream,but who 
had not sufficient sweetness in her nature to say so. 

Then David posted off to the next customer, Mrs. 
Ridley, who was altogether a different character from 
Miss Grump. She proposed a plaister for Davy's 
ribs, for she was quite sure something must have 
happened to them; she offered to take that evening 
half the quantity of milk, if it would be any help, 
and she advised the milkman to run as quickly as 
he could across the road ; for she knew her neigh- 
bour there was in a towering rage, as her twins were 
bawling for their supper. 

" Would she go with only half the quantity?" said 
David Curd to himself: " she shall have all cream. 
There's half cream and half milk for others, for my 
convenience, but she shall have all cream for her 
own sake ;" and the worthy man gave Mrs. Ridley 
nothing but cream that evening. "A kind word," 
said the old man, " is a sreat help, 'tis like medicine 
to the bones ; and I feel able, with it fresh in my 
mind, to meet any crusty customers who may turn 
up." — Rev. P. JB. Power, 
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ZXIV.—THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 



Nor-man-dy 
vol-iin-teers 
na-tion-al 



wa-ver-ing 

mon-as-te-iy 

con-quer-or 



arch-bish-op 

West-mins-ter 

care-less-ly 



It was in the summer of 1066, that William, Duke 
of Normandy, with 60,000 brave followers, in 300 
ships, set sail to invade England, and landed on the 
coast of Sussex, near Hastings. 

Harold, the brother-in-law of the late king, came 
out to meet him, and resist his claim to the throne. 
His army was composed of active and brave troops, 
in high spirits, fond of their king, and eager to fight 
in his cause. 

The army of William was the flower of Europe, 
and long used to danger and hardship. They were 
all volunteers. England never before, and never 
since, saw two such armies drawn up to fight for 
the throne. The day before the battle, William 



offered to decide it by fighting himself with Harold 
alone, and so spare the blood of the two armies ; 
but Harold refused. Both armies passed the night 
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in sight of one another: the English in songs and 
feasting, the Normans in prayer. 

The next morning, at seven o'clock, both armies 
were drawn up. Harold appeared in the centre of 
his forces, leading on his army on foot; while 
William fought on horseback, leading his men sing- 
ing their national song of Roland. The Normans 
began the fight by senmng a shower of arrows from 
their cross-bows, which annoyed the English, who 
stood close together, and many of them were killed. 
They soon came to a closer fight, and the English 
battie-axes hewed down great numbers. Wilfiam, 
seeing his men wavering, ran with a chosen few to 
their relief. He ran from one body of men to an- 
other, and seemed to be in every place, and' had 
three horses killed under him. His bravery restored 
their courage ; and then he pretended to draw his 
men away, as if they were beaten. This caused the 
English to run carelessly forward, and to break 
thei^ ranks, which was just what William wished. 
He gave a signal ; all the Normans turned round 
and attacked them with more fury than ever, broke 
through the English troops, and scattered them 
about. Harold was now seen running about on 
foot from one troop to another, and kept them to 
their posts till sunset. Victory seemed still to be 
on the side of the English, when Harold, at the verj'- 
front of his men, leading them on to a last attack, 
was pierced in the forehead by an arrow, falling 
dead on the spot. His two brotiiers, fighting by his 
side, shared the same fate, and the Saxon kingdom 
fell for ever. William erected a splendid monastery 
on the spot, which still bears the name of " Battle 
Abbey," near Hastings ; and, marching on London, 
the gates were thrown open to the conqueror, who 
was crowned soon after by the Archbishop of York 
in Westminster Abbey, which had been only just 
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built by Edward the Confessor. Thus William 
became the first Norman King of England; 
and Normandy, with the Channel Islands (Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark), became 
part of this kiugdom. 



XXV.-THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

OoR bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered. 
And the sentiuel stars set their watch in the sty ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, — 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 



When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring foggot, that guarded the slain ; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice, ere the morning, I dreamt it again. 

Methought, from the battle-field's dreadful aiTay, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas Autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathei-s, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft, 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 
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I hecird my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain, that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 

" Stay, stay with us, — ^rest, thou art weary and worn;" 
And fain was their war-bi-oken soldier to stay; — 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell, 



XXVI.-DICK, THE COLLIERY BOY. 



gal-le-ries 

rol-ley 

joy-ous-ly 

ap-pe-tite 

down-heart-ed 



re-coMect-ing 

glad-den-ed 

At-lan-tic 

Aus-tra-li-a 

stop-page 



vol-un-teer-ed 

hob-bling 

twist-ing 

ez-plo-sion 

de-liv-er-ance 



Dick Hayle's was a hard life. H© was born in 
the "black country,'* all amongst the coal minei 
S. III. E 
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and iron- works, where the very earth seems on fire; 
smoke fills the air they breathe, till the grass is dried 
up, and the very soil seems nothing but black ashes. 

Little Dick was only ten years old when he was 
taken from school to go to work, and help to keep 
his widowed mother. Every morning, at six o'clock, 
he was lowered down the shaft in a sort of cage, till 
he got to one of the long galleries, that had been 
cut in the seam of coal, and where he had to work 
till he was drawn up again at night. 

Men pick the coal down in great lumps, and put 
it into little carts (or rol-leys, as they call them), 
and then boys push the rolleys along a tram-way 
(like a railway) to the mouth of the gallery, where 
they are hoisted up by a steam-engine to the fipround 
above, and emptied into railway trucks, which carry 
them all over the country. 

Dick was a rolley-boy. Ho could push one rol- 
ley in front of him, and pull another behind with 
a chain fastened to a belt round bis waist, and pass- 
ing between his legs, hooked on to the second cart. 

It was very hard work, and very hot work, too, 
in that close tunnel underground, without a breath 
of pure air, or a ray of light, except from the dim 
Davy lamps of the miners picking the coal down. 
It is a very different thing from working out in the 
fields, as some boys do, driving the horses at the 
plough, the sun shining brightly, and the birds 
singing joyously over head, with a good breeze of 
fresh air, giving them an appetite for their dinner. 

Poor Dick never saw the sun for half the year, 
except on a Sunday, and then he was too tired to 
go out and enjoy it. No ; he was down in the pit 
before the sun had risen, and when he came 
up at night the sun had set. He had to eat 
his dinner, as he could, in that close choking air ; 
and it was so hot he could bear no clothes on, but a 
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sliirt and a pair of trousers; so the leather belt 
round his waist cut through to his skin, as he 
pulled the load of coals behind him. 

He was often down-hearted; and, keeping his 
arms and his legs stretched out all day, as he toiled 
along with his two loads from morning till night, 
seemed to draw him out into a long lanky boy 
without any strength; but he cheered himself up 
by recollecting his poor mother at home, and how it 
gladdened her heart to see him at night, when she 
was ready with his tea and dry clothes, and a bright 
fire to comfort him ; and when Sunday came she 
had him all day to herself, and a happy day it was. 

Job Naggles worked along with Dick Hayle, one 
filling wmle the other was hur-ry-ing. JHe was 
rather older and stronger than Dick. 

Sometimes Dick kept them waiting; but Job 
was always ready, and he laughed at poor little 
Dick, and called him bad names, and often swore at 
him, if he had to wait for Dick to get out ef his 
way, where the rails crossed. 

One night, as the last lot of men was being 
hoisted up the shaft, the fly-wheel of the engine 
broke, and they were all dashed to the bottom. 
This accident caused a stoppage of the works till 
the wheel could be mended, and there was more 
than a fortnight of idleness forced on all the 
miners. 

Job Naggles was always to be seen in company 
with Seth Grimes, and many a time did not come 
home till midnight, and once it was three o'clock 
in the morning, and Seth had to carry him to his 
mother's door, for he had sprained his ankle. 

As soon as the engine was mended, Dick went off 
to his work again, and on his way he caught up 
Job, who was hobbling along with his bad foot. 

" WhAt's the matter. Job ?" 
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" Hurt my foot, spindle-shanks. What of that ?" 
" I was afraid you would not be in time ; let me 

help you," said Dick, putting his arm under Job's. 
" Well I don't mind if you do, for I get along 

badly. We had such a spree with Seth Grimes. 

We went off to Squire Grimshaw's park, and snig- 

fled a hare, and then we got it cooked at that pot- 
ouse down by the weirs, and had such a jolly 
supper." 

"But it was not right to take the hare, was it?" 

"I do not know; Seth Grimes said hares were 
made to be eaten, and Squire Grimshaw had no 
business to keep them all to himself." 

"But they are his, are not they? They feed in 
his park, as his sheep do. It would not be right to 
take a sheep; that would be stealing, would it not?" 

" Oh ! I am not going to argue. Seth said it 
was all right, and he put me in over the palings, 
only I slipt in getting down, and sprained my 
ankle, so I think I earned my share," said Job. 

"Maybe that was to tell you you were doing 
wrong," suggested Dick. 

" Go along, you little Methodist," said Job laugh- 
ing; and he gave Dick a push, forgetting his bad 
foot, and that gave him another twist, and made 
him scream wiui pain. 

They had now reached the bank, and the last lot 
were going down; so they had no time to lose, and 
were soon at their daily work. Hard enough Job 
found it ; he limped along as well as he could, but 
every time he found it harder, and he kept the 
pitmen waiting. At first they scolded, them they 
swore, and at last they cuffed him well to sharpen 
him up. Dick was sorry for Job, though Job used 
to laugh at him for being slow; and he hit on a plan 
to help him. Job ran both sets of rolleys down to 
the crossing, and Dick ran them on to the mouth 
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and back again, so he did double work, and Job only 
had to go half way. 

When night came Dick was very tired, and ran 
off to the shafb as soon as time was called. He was 
just getting into the cage when a loud noise, like a 
clap of thunder, was heard behind him, that shook 
all the pit. He thought of Job in a minute, for he 
had been so eager to get home and rest that he had 
forgotten him. He ran back, shouting, " Job ! Job !" 
but there was no answer, and he had not gone far 
when he was forced back by a crowd of pitmen 
rushing helter skelter to the cage. They jumped 
in, carrying Dick with them, and were hoisted to 
the bank. 

"What has happened? Where's Job?" eagerly 
inquired Dick. 

" A blow up," said one. " The seam's fallen in," 
cried another. 

And so it was. The damp had collected, while 
the mine had been at rest. Poor Job, limping along, 
could not keep up with the others, and had borrowed 
a miner's lamp to light himself; but he kept twist- 
ing his foot on the rails, and he broke the lamp open 
to get more light. Instantly there was an explosion, 
and the shock brought down several tons of coal, 
blocking the entrance, and Job was buried, aKve or 
dead. 

Thei'e was a rush to the shaft, and but few were 
missing, the rest of the galleries being uninjured. 
Many attempts were made to get poor Job out ; 
one gang after another volunteered to work at re- 
moving the fallen coal; all night long, and all 
the next day the work never stopped, till late in 
the evening a breach was made. Dick was the first 
to leap in, lamp in hand ; and there, stretched on 
the floor, lay the blackened corpse of Job Naggles, 
smothered by the choke-damp. — Rev. J. Bidgway. 
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XXVIL-SATURDAY NIGHT. 
By a Journeyman Mechanic. 

Now, wife and children, let's be gay. 
My work is done, and here's the pay. 
'Twas hard to earn, but never mind it ; 
Hope reared the sheaf, and peace shall bind it. 

Six days IVe toiled ; but now we meet 
To share the welcome weekly treat 
Of toast and tea, of rest and joy, 
Which, gained by labour, cannot cloy. 



Come, ye who form my dear fireside, — 
My care, my comfort, and my pride ; 
Come now, and let us close the night 
In harmless talk, and fond delight. 

To-morrow's dawn brings blessed peace, 

And each domestic joy's increase 

To him, who honestly maintains 

That course of life which Heaven ordains* 
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For this, and every blessing given, 
Thankful we'll bow the knee to Heaven ; 
In God's own house our voices raise, 
With grateful notes of prayer and praise. 

Sweet 's the tranquillity of heart, 
Which public worship does impart ; 
And sweet 's the field, and sweet *s the road, 
To him, whose conscience bears no load. 

Thus shall the day, as God designed, 
Promote my health, improve my mind; 
On Monday morning, free from pain. 
Cheerful, I'll go. to work again. 

Our life is but a lengthened week, 
Through which with toil for rest- we seek ; 
And he, whose labour well is past, 
A joyful Sabbath finds at last ! 



XXVIII.-SOLON. 

phil-0S"0-pher i Thes-pis I in-ge-ni-ous 

con-ver-sa-tion | en-cour-age I con-de-scend 

Solon was one of the wise men of Greece. He it 
was, who gave that clever answer to Croesus, king of 
Lydia. Croesus was so rich that even now it is 
common to say, "as rich as Croesus." This king 
showedhiswealth to Solon, and then asked, "if he did 
not think the possessor of so much gold the happiest 
of men?" " No," replied the philosopher; " I know 
a happier man; an honest labourer who has just 
enough to live on." "And who the next happiest?" 
said the king, expecting himself to be named. " The 
next happiest," answered Solon, " are two virtuous 
sons, who were remarkable for their duty and kind- 
ness to their mother." " And think you not, that I 
am happy?" exclaimed the disappointed monarch. 
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" No man can be deemed happy till his death/* said 
the lage ; meaning, I suppose, that according as his 
life was spent comd his state be judged. 

When Croesus afterwards was taken prisoner by- 
Cyrus, and was about to be burnt, he recwlected this 
conversation, and cried out, "Oh, Solon, Solon 1" 
Cyrus inquired the meaning of this exclamation; and 
when the cause of it was explained, he set Croesus 
at liberty, and owned himself instructed by the hint 
of Solon. So the philosopher saved the life of one 
king, and improved another. 

Thespis was the first poet who performed comedies 
at Athens. They had no play-houses, but used to 
act upon an open cart, somewhat as our merry- 
Andrews do now. Solon did not disapprove of these 
shows, buli went himself to see them. But when 
the play was over, he called Thespis, who had been 
acting various characters, and asked him, if he was 
not ashamed to speak so many lies." Thespis 
replied, " It was all in jest." Admire, I beseech you, 
the answer of Solon; striking his staff on the ground 
violently, he cried, "If we encourage ourselves to 
speak falsely in jest, we shall run the chance of 
acquiring a habit "of speaking falsely in serious 
matters." Had he never spoken any other words 
than these, he would have deserved the character 
of a wise man. 

CEsop, who wrote so many ingenious fables, was 
much caressed by King Croesus; whilst Solon, 
for his bluntness, was little noticed. iEsop, there- 
fore, said, " A man should not converse with kings, 
if he does not choose to say what is agreeable to 
them." 

But Solon nobly answered this flatterer — "He 
should not speak, unless he says what is useful." 

You will observe, that all wise and good persons 
are equally remarkable for truth. Indeed, there can 
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be no virtue where there is no truth ; and, as for 
falsehood and cunning, none but fools and knaves 
condescend to adopt them. 



XXIX.— A PSALM OP LIFE. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, - 

Life is but an empty dream. 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
* And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

Act is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no future, however pleasant ; 

Let the dead past bury its dead ; 
Act, act in the living present. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time — 
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Footpiints that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. — Longfellow. 



XXX.-A WALK IN THE FIELDS. 



trudg-ed 
o-ver-took 
stealth-i-ly 
spin-ach 



mag-ni-ftr-ing 
tor-toise-shell 
pal-sied 
as-par-a-gns 



por-ridge 
med-i-cine 
a-maze-ment 
in-ter-rupt-ed 



"Make haste, mother, and let me go; for Mi\ 
Aimstrong has promised to take four of us for a 
walk in the fields, and tell us all about the flowers." 

Though Mrs. Plowman would have been better 
pleased if Harry had staid at home to mind the 
baby, while she cleaned the house up, ready for 
Sunday, she was willing to put up with his going 
for once, as he had been chosen to go with the 
schoolmaster, because he had been the top of his 
class all week. 

Harry Plowman was too eager to finish his break- 
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fast, SO he started off to the school-house, with a 
good thick piece of bread and butter in his hand, 
eating as he trudged along. 

He soon overtook Bill Sykes and John Green, 
and when they all three got to the school play- 
ground, Tom Jones was there before them. 

Mr. Armstrong promised the boys, who kept first 
in their classes for a whole week, that he would 
take them for a walk on the first fine Saturday ; 
and these were the favoured four. They could not 
desire a brighter day* It was in the early spring ; 
a cloudless sky, a warm sun, and a soft air made it 
all that could be wished. 

They were soon walking merrily along the foot- 
path through the meadow that led to the Squire's 
park, where they had leave to wander about and 
pluck the wild-flowers. 

As soon as they had jumped over the style, Tom 
Jones saw a tiger-mjoth ; off he went in full chase, 
hat in hand, ready to trap it as soon as it settled. 
He had a long run; but at last he saw it alight, and 
creeping stealthily up, made a jump, with hia hat 
held over the place ; but he had been so eager after 
the but-ter-fly, he did not see that it had settled 
on a bed of stinging nettles. 

''Well, Tom, what is the matter ?" called out Mr. 
Armstrong, as soon as he came up and saw his woeful 
face. 

"Please sir, he has stung himself with these 
nettles," said Harry. 

" Oh, if it is no worse than that, we can soon 
cure him," replied Mr. Armstrong. "Wherever 
there is a bed of nettles, you will be sure to find 
some dock leaves growing not far off. Don't you 
know the old rhyme ? . 

" Nettle in, dock out, 
^/ Dock in, nettle out, 
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Nettle in, dock out, 
Dock rub nettle out." 

" Here it is, sir, I have got a dockleaf," said Bill 
Sykes, and he set to work to rub poor Tom's hands, 
till the pricking stopped. 

" Now you will remember why those things are 
called mettles" said the school-master. " Nettle is 
only the same word as needle. Did not you feel, 
as if you had a whole lot of needles running into 
you?" 

" Yes, sir ; only they felt very small needles." 

" And if I were to show you them through a mag- 
ni-fy-ing glass, you would see they were like 
very fine needles, only hollow, with a liquid in- 
side, that poisons the blood and keeps up that 
stinging." 

" What should we have done, if we had not found 
the dock ? Tom would have had to go home again." 

" No, he need not have done that, for the juice 
out of the nettle stalk would cure it, if he rubbed 
that in ; but the dock does better." 

"Why don't they dig such nasty things up?" 
said John Green. " They are no use, and they spoil 
all the fun. Tom would have had that tiger-moth, 
if it had not been for those nasty nettles." 

" Don't be too sure of that," said Mr. Armstrong ; 
" I expect the moth would not have settled, if there 
had not been some nettles there." 

" Why, sir, it has not any flowers on, and butter- 
flies like flowers. What should it stop at a nettle 
for?" 

"Not so fast, Master Harry; there are more than 
thirty different kinds of insects, that live on nettles 
and nothing else. Some of the most beautiful 
butterflies, such as the Red Admiral, the Peacock, 
and the Tortoiseshell would never be seen in this 
country, if there were no nettles. So you see, we 
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owe them some thanks, though they have stung 
Tom." 

" But why do they sting so?" said Bill Sykes. 

" Well, perhaps it may be to keep off little boys 
from hurting the pretty insects that live on them. 
But do you know their sting is of some use ?" 

*' No, sir, what use can a sting be ?" 

"I will tell you. Have you not seen poor old 
Joe Mortimer ; why cannot he work ?" 

" Oh ! he's got the palsy, sir," said Harry. 

" Yes; he drags one foot all along the ground," 
added Tom. 

" And has one arm in a sling," chimed in Johnny 
Green. 

" Well now, that is because one side is half-dead," 
said the schoolmasber. ''It is palsied, and the 
nerves do not work as they ought to do. The sting 
of the nettle is good for the palsy. But that is not ite 
only benefit. Have you never heard of nettle broth ?" 

"Oh yes! my grandmother brews it and keeps a 
tea-pot full on the hob: One day this spring she got 
some young nettles and made some nettle-porridge, 
and wanted us all to have some," said Bill Sykes ; 
" but it was so nasty and bitter, I could not touch it." 

" Well, rhubarb and senna are nasty and bitter," 
replied the schoolmaster ; " but they are good for 
our health, and most people want a little physic in 
the spring-time. Nettle broth is very good and a 
cheap med-i-cine. Does your nose ever bleed, 
Harry?" 

" Not often, sir ; but it does sometimes." 

" Mine bled yesterday ever so long," said Tom ; 
" and Bill Jagger's bled nearly a pint one day, and 
they thought they could never stop it." 

" Well now, a Uttle piece of rag steeped in nettle 
juice, and put up the nose, will stop bleeding, when 
nothing else will ; so remember that, BilL" 
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" It may be good for that, sir; but it is not nico 
to eat." 

" There you are wrong agaLn, John. It all de- 
pends upon how it is used. In some places, the 
young shoots are boiled and eaten with meat, like 
spin-ach, and are said.to taste like as-par-a-gus. A 
few years ago, when there was a dreadful famine in 
Ireland, hundreds of poor people were kept alive on 
nettles. So there is an old Scotch song — 
* Pluck the nettle, pluck the nettle early; 
Gin ye be for long kale, 

Pluck the nettle early.' 

But I must tell you a little more about this rough 
weed. In April and May, if it is cut and dried a 
little, it makes very good fodder for cows ; and in 
some countries they grow it on purpose, and mow 
it several times a year." 

" Fancy growing a crop of nettles to mow," said 
BUI, with a laugh. 

"And that is not all," interrupted the school- 
master. " The fibres of the stalk make very beauti- 
ful cloth for sheets and table-cloths; and some very 
fine Chinese handkerchiefs, called 'grass-cloth,' are 
made out of nettle stalks, for it is the same species 
of plant as flax, jfrom which linen is made." 

"Well, I never thought nettles were good for 
anything," said Harry in a-maze-ment. 



XXXI.-THE BETTER LAND. 

"I HEAR thee speak of a better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a happy band ; 
Mother 1 Oh, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ] 
Is it, where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle-boughs?" 
^ _ " Not there, not there, my child 1 " 
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^ Is it, where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies *? 
Or, midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze ; 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?" 
" Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shme ; 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine ; 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?" 
" Not there, not there, my child ! 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy! 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair 1 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ! 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom : 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 
It is there, it is there, my child !" 

Mrs, ffemans. 

ZXZII— A WALK IN THE FIELDS— Contizmed. 



dan-de-li-on 
whole^Bome 
hand'ker-chief 
me-Ian-cho-ly 



chi-co-ry 
Bus-si-a 
Pa-les-tine 
teem-ing 



A-mer-i-ca 
cul-ti-va-ted 
trop-ics 
u-ni-ver-sal 



"What are you blowing there, Johnny 1" 
"He's seeing what o'clock it is, sir," said Bill 
Sykes. " WeU, what time is it, Johnny r' 

"It's just half-past eleven, sir; the last was only 
half a blow/* 

" Dandelion, with globe of down, 
The Bchoolboy'8 clock in eVry town." 
"Yes, the dandelion is another weed that no one 
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thinks much of, except little boys, for food for their 
rabbits, and a toy to blow the time, as they think. 
But do you know that it is a very useful weed, 
almost as good as the nettles." 

" Is it, sir? will you tell us something about iti" 

" Well, first of all, it is a veiy pretty flower, with 
its centre of gold and its yellow leaves like lion's 
teeth (for dan-de-li-on means lion's teeth) : but it has 
a great many uses. Its tender leaves make a very 
good and wholesome salad; and they may be boiled 
and eaten with meat, like a vegetable. Some people 
in foreign countries slice the root, and eat it with 
bread and butter; and if the roots are dried in an 
oven and ground, they make most excellent coffee. 
Chicory, which they put into coffee very often, is 
only a kind of dandelion. So beer, and even wine, 
which are very wholesome, are made out of the 
leaves of this little weed. So you see it is not only 
good for rab-bits. 

"Do any other animals eat it besides rabbits f 
asked Harry. 

"Oh, yes; cows like it, and it is very good for 
them, as it makes them give more milk." 

" If it is so pretty a Sower, why do not people 
gather them with other flowers?" inquired Tom. 

" Why, look at Johnny's hands; see, he has stained 
them with that 'dock' he was blowing. That is 
why people don't care to carry them in their hands. 
The juice will stain your hands, your handkerchief, 
or any light coloured* clothes, and it is very hard to 
get the Stain out. Now, do you know any other 
weed, that has those light seeds that you can blow 
away like these ? " 

" I es, here is one, sir, a thistle," said Bill, holding 
up a large Scotch thistle head. 

" Quite right. Bill, and I can tell you something 
about it," replied the schoolmaster. 
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" Is nofc the thistle what Scotchmen wear in 
their caps, sir ?" asked Harry. 

"Yes, Harry boy, you may often see a silver 
thistle head as an ornament to a Scotch cap/' 
answered Mr. Armstrong. 

"Why do they wear it?" 

" Because, when the Danes invaded Great Britain, 
some of them crept by night into the camp of some 
Scotch soldiers to murder them while asleep in 
their tents; but one poor Dane trod with his bare 
foot on a prickly thistle, and screaming with pain, 
awoke the Scotchmen in time to save them. So 
they took the thistle, and have worn it in their 
caps ever since." 

" Well done, thistle !" said Bill Sykes. 

"There are three kinds of thistles," continued 
Mr. Ai'mstrong. There is the milk-thistle. For what 
do you think that will be useful ?" 

" For cows to eat," said John Green. 

" Quite right, Johnny ; but it can also be eaten as 
a vegetable, and boiled, or baked in a pie. In some 
countrias children peel it, and eat it raw." 

" I should not like to eat thistles," said Tom, shak- 
ing his head; "I would rather have a slice of turnip." 

" Well, but Tom, before turnips were grown in 
this country, thistles were used to feed cattle 
instead; and few plants, that are used as fodder, 
give as much nourishment, in the same bulk, as 
thistles do; and both horses and cows will eat them 
readily, if they are a little crushed." 

"I have seen cows eat thistles, and old Jim's 
donkey on the green, too," said Harry. 

" Then there is the blessed thistle, which gets its 
name from its working wonders in curing diseases; 
and there is a third kind, the Ttielancholy thistle, 
that is said to be good for insanity and bad temper. 
I hope none of you will need it." 

S. III. F 
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" I think it would soon cure us of bad tempers, if 
we had to eat a thistle as a punishment," said Bill. 

"It is said, that a whole army was once cured of 
the plague by the use of thistles," replied the school- 
master. " But we must not form our opinion of this 
plant from what we see in our fields, where we do 
our best to get rid of them. In South America, 
where they grow wild, they sometimes shoot up, in 
one simimer, to the height of nine or ten feet, and 
cover whole tracts of ground, like forests, so that 
people lose their way in them. In Bussia and in 
ra-les-tine the peasants' huts are often built under 
the shade of a thistle, whose branches spread over 
it like a huge oak." - 

" Well, I should not care to see thistles as big as 
that," said Johnny, 

" Perhaps not ; but in a hot country you would 
be glad of any shade to keep off" the hot sun. But 
then there is the down of the seed. Look how 
beautifully fine and silky it is. What do you think 
can be done with it ?" 

" I suppose they can make cloth of it, like they 
do of cotton and flax," said Harry. 

" Nearly right,*' answered Mr. Annstrong ; " a very 
beautifully fine kind of paper, like fine silk, is made 
of it." 

" Do they make paper of it now ? " asked Tom. 

" Not often, because you see how it blows away. 
It would be very hard to gather any quantity of it, 
so the paper would be very dear and sqarce." 

" How pretty these little daisies are in the green 
grass," said Johnny. 

" Yes, they are," replied the schoolmaster. 
" The daisies teeming on the dewy plain, 
Shine out like jewels on the earth's green robe. 
They are beautiful ! 
Oh! they are beautiful!" 
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" We used to sing a song in the infant school/* 
joined in Harry. 

" Butter-cups and daisies, oh ! the pretty flowers, 
Coining in the spring time to tell of sunny hoiu's." 

" Do they grow anjrwhere else besides England?" 
asked Tom. 

" There is scarcely any country where daisies do 
not bloom, except North America, where they are 
only cultivated as garden flowers. Even in the 
tropics, they are only driven to the cooler mountain 
heights. It is a universal favourite everywhere, and 
has been loved in all ages by both old and young." 

"Why is it called a daisy, sir?" inquired Bill 
Sykes. 

"Cannot you think? It is the 'day's eye;' or, as 
the Welsh call it, the 'flower of day.' It looks 
like an eye of silver with a pupil of gold:" — 

" A gold and silver cup / 

IJpon a pillar green, 
Earth holds her daisy up 
To catch the sunshine in." 

" If you notice, it opens its little eye, to look at 
the sun, during the day, and closing it, goes to 
sleep at night; and therefore it is said to be the 
' eye of day! It is particularly ' the little children's 
friend;' and there is an old legend that each new- 
bom baby, taken away from the earth in infancy, 
threw down some new flower on the land it had 
left, and the little daisy has been mostly viewed as 
the flower of innocence so scattered over our fields." 

" But, I think it is time for us to be getting home 
to our dinners," said the schoolmaster, looking at 
his watch. "You will remember these common 
weeds, and some day we may learn a little more 
about the field flowers." So Mi\ Armstrong and his 
pupils turned their steps homewards. 

Rev, J, Ridgway, 
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XXXIII -GOD PROVIDETH FOR THE MORROW. 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson, given 
By the blessed birds of heaven; 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy: 
"Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

'* Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rosel 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of the airl 
Barns, nor hoarded grain have we. 
Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

"One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny : 
One there lives, who. Lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers, lest they fall. 
Pass we blithely then the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime. 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow; 
God provideth for the morrow!" 

Reginald Hebei\ 



XXXIV -ALICE'S DREAM. 



op-por-tu-ni-ty 

in-ter-rupt-ed 

sab-trac-tion 



di-vi-sion 

em-pha-sis 

dis-coor-aged 



cir-cam-Btan-ce3 

fe-ver-ish 

lan-gna-gas 



" I didn't know, I was to have a party at all," said 
Alice ; " but if there is to be one, I think / ought 
to invite the guests/' 
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" We gave you the opportunity of doing it/* the 
red queen remarked ; but I daresay youVe not had 
many lessons in manners yet." 

" Manners are not taught in lessons," said Alice. 
"Lessons teach you to do sums, and things of 
that sort." 

"Can you do addition?" the white queen asked. 
What's one and one, and one and one, and one and 
one, and one and one, and one and one V 

"I don't know," said Alice. "I lost count." 

"She can't do addition," the red queen inter- 
rupted. "Can you do subtraction? Take nine 
from eight." 

"Nine from eight I can't, you know, Alice 
replied very readily : " but " — 

" She can't do subtraction," said the white queen. 
" Can you do division ? Divide a loaf by a knife — 
what's the answer to that?" I suppose — "Alice 
was beginning; but the red queen answered for hei'. 
" Bread and butter, of course. Try another sub- 
traction sum. Take a bone from a dog: what 
remains ?" 

Alice considered. " The bone wouldn't remain, of 
course, if I took it; and the dog wouldn't remain, 
it would come to bite me ; and I'm sure / shouldn't 
remain !" 

"Then you think nothing would remain?" said 
the red queen. 

" I think that's the answer." 

"Wrong as usual," said the red queen; "the dog's 
temper would remain." 

" But I don't see how "— 

"Why, look here!" the red queen cried. "The 
dog would lose his temper, wouldn't he ?" 

" Perhaps he would," Alice replied cautiously. 

" Then, if the dog went away, its temper would 
remain !" the queen exclaimed triumphantly. 
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Alice said, as gravely as she could, " They might 
go diflFerent ways." But she couldn't help thinking 
to herself, " What dreadful nonsense we're talking 1" 

" She can't do sums a bit /" the queens said to- 
gether, with great emphasis. 

" Can yow do sums ?" Alice said, turning suddenly 
on the white queen, for she didn't like being found 
fault with so much. 

The queen gasped, and shut her eyes. " I can do 
addition," she said, "if you give me time; but I 
can't do subtraction under any circumstances !" 

" Of course you know your ABC?" said the red 
queen. 

" To be sure I do," said Alice. 

"So do I," the white queen whispered; "we'll 
often say it over together, dear. And I'll tell you a 
secret, — ^I can read words of one letter ! Isn't that 
grand ! However, don't be discouraged ; you'll come 
to it in time." 

Here the red queen began again. " Can you answer 
useful questions ?" she said. "How is bread made ?" 

" I know that /" Alice cried quickly. " You take 
some flour " 

" Where do you pick the flower?" the white queen 
asked. " In a garden, or in the hedges?" 

" Well, it isn't picked at all," Alice explained; 
" it's grouiid '' 

"How many acres of ground?" said the whito 
queen. " You mustn't leave out so msEny things." 

" Fan her head !" the red queen anxiously inter- 
rupted. "She'U be feverish after so much* think- 
ing." So they set to work, and fanned her with 
branches of leaves, till she had to beg them to leave 
off, it blew her hair about so. 

" She's all right again now," said the red queen, 
" Do you know languages ? What's the French foi* 
fiddle-de-dee?" 
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" Fiddle-de-dee ^s not Englisli," Alice replied 
gravely. 

" Whoever said it was ?" said the red queen* 

Alice thought she saw a way out of the difficulty 
this time. " If you'll tell me what language 'fiddle- 
de-dee' is, I'll tell you the French for it !" she ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

But the red queen drew herself up rather stiffly, 
and said, " Queens never make bargains." 

"I wish queens never asked questions," Alice 
thought to herself. 

** Don't let us quarrel," the white queen said, in 
an anxious tone. "What is the cause of lightning?" 

" The cause of lightning," Alice said very decid- 
edly, for she felt quite certain about this, " is the 

thunder no, no!" she hastily corrected herself 

" I meant the other way." 

"It's too late to correct it," said the red queen ; 
" when you've once said a thing, that fixes it, and 
you must take the consequences," 

Through the Looking Glass — Leivis Carroll. 



XXXV.-THERE'S A CHARM IN SPRING. 

There's a charm in spring, 

When ev'rything 
is bursting from the ground, 

When pleasant showers 

Bi'ing forth the flowei-s, 
And all is life around; 

In summer's day 

The fragrant hay 
Most sweetly scents»the breeze, 

And all is still, 

Save murmui'ing rill, 
Or sound of humming bees< 
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Old axitiimn come, 
With trusty gun, 

In quest of birds we roam; 
Unerring aim 
We mark the game, 

And proudly bear it home. 
A winter night 
Has its delight, 

Around old stories go; 
A winter's day 
We're blithe and gay, 

Snipe-shooting in the snow. 

A country life. 

Without the strife 
And noisy din of town, 

Is all I need, 

I take no heed 
Of splendour and renown. 

And, when I die. 

Oh, let me lie, 
Where trees above me wave, 

Let wild flowers bloom 

A round my tomb — 
My quiet, country grave. 



Charles Dickens. 



XXXVL-HARRY AND ARCHIE. 

ge-ra-ni-um I hand-ker-cliief I ex-pres-sion 
din-gi-est . I con-nec-tion I me-chan-ic 

"You'll water my geraijium, Nannie, dear, when I'm 

gone, won't you? and think of me, when you do it, 

eh, dear ? " and the little lad brushed a tear from 

-^r cheek, and looked up so lovingly in Nannie's 

e. 
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"Hist! hist! Harry, boy; you're a foolish lad; 
you're always for making me cry with your talk. 
Water the geranium! ay, to be sure; and why 
should'nt I?" and Nannie looked, as if she laughed, 
but it was'nt quite a laugh either. 

"PU be far away this time to-moiTOw, Nannie, 
dear ;" and the little boy's voice choked with tears, 
and he burst out crying on his sister's neck. 

It was a small window, four pair of stairs, in a 
back attic, in one of the dingiest alleys of St. Giles's. 
The hot September sun was sinking behind the red 
tiles on the other side. The top row of miserable 



attic windows overlooked the room from the houses 
opposite. A few half-withered flower-pots stood 
out, scorched up on the sooty window sills. Down 
in the street below, which seemed a dizzy depth 
underneath, a few squalid women were quar- 
reling, with their dirty cap strings untied, and their 
arms covered with huge and tattered plaid shawls. 
The intense heat of the summer day had dried up 
the last little pool of water, which had served for 
two dingy hens to drink out of the last week ; and 
a stall, where a woman was selling plums and pears, 
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completed the scene from Nannie*s window. Tlie 
sky looked as blue as it can look in London, over 
the opposite roofs ; and the rays of the sun were 
dazzling and scorching from the ruddy tiles and 
gaunt, irregular chimney-pots. 

Nannie had just lost her mother, and she and 
Harry had followed her poor funeral that day week. 
It was a poor funeral, first the coffin and the dirty 
white of the pall, looking as if it had covered many 
and many a one in their last journey ; and, behind 
it, Nannie and Hany drest up in what odd black 
things the neighbours would lend them. She had 
been at work, poor girl, night after night, to put 
together the pieces and bits of black she had scraped 
together; and a strange tattered concern it was; 
still she was proud of it. It had cost her so much 
work, so many toilsome hours, while the tears ran 
down her cheek, she felt quite |)roud of it; and 
even little Harry smiled for the first time since 
" mother died," to see himself dressed in the patch- 
work black trowsers, which Nannie had bought at 
a clothes-shop and mended. up, "For they would 
put dear mother in the ground respectable." It 
moved along the hot dusky street, and the two 
orj^hans behind it; and, holding up their white 
handkerchiefs to their eyes, they truly did cry; 
though more than once Harry stole a glance round 
to see, if no one noticed his black things. No one 
seemed to care for or heed him ; and he soon began 
to cry again behind his handkerchief, because 
''mother was dead, and he did love her so." So 
the poor funeral wound on, street after street; some 
stared after it from curiosity, and a few from pity ; 
and Harry at last found that they were not looking 
at his black. 

When the funeral was over, and they came back, 
the house did look so desolate ; there was mother's 
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bed, just where she lay, and all the things about, 
and the little bed she lay on — the only little bed 
they had — ^and it looked just as if she was there 
now ; and the place where the minister knelt, and 
just the way the pillow was put, to help her to lie 
easier. 

It was dreary work to come back to the old room 
again where she had lain, and not to have to nurse 
her any more. To see just the bed stand up in the 
comer, where she had been so many weary nights, 
with the dim light of the rushlight shining on her 
pale face, — which Nannie used to love so to watch, 
and feel so thankful when it was quiet in sleep. 
But it was all past now ; and the room was so still, 
and looked so sadly clean and tidy; the very patch- 
work quilt had been washed. When they came 
into the room, the two orphans stood a moment 
without speaking. They seemed to be having the 
same thoughts with each other, and the silence was 
broken by Harry bursting into tears on Nannie's 
breast. 

" O Nannie, Nannie, what shall I do ? what shall 
I do ? I can*t bear it', I can't bear to see the bed ! 
O mother, do come back again ! " 

"Hist, hist, Harry boy, ye musn't take on so, 
boy; for hear what she said to ye the last thing — 
to be patient in God's hand, and to try and follow 
her ; and now you're not patient, Harry boy." She 
did get to the end of what she said without break- 
ing down, but it was all she did do. 

"Oh but, Nannie, Nannie," said the little boy, 
" how can I go away and leave you? What shall I 
do, when I am so far off? You'll have the old room 
to be in, .and the old things to look at, and mother's 
grave to go to. But I shan't have anybody out 
there — I shall be so lonely." 
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" Now, Harry, you musn*t take on so. If mother 
were in the room now, she wouldn't love you for 
it; she'd frown upon you, and wouldn't have the 
sweet smile she had, when she died." This 
thought seemed to comfort the little boy, and he 
was calm. 

" Well, Nannie, then, I won't take on so. I'll go 
happy. Bjit you know I must try to be good, as 
she bid me ; and how shall I ever keep so among 
strangers ? " 

" Why, isn't the same God everywhere, Harry ? 
and can't He keep you there as well as here ? " 



The train was just going off* from the Great 
Western station. It was a hot September day. 
There were numbers of people going, of all ranks 
and kinds. One little boy was leaning out of a 
third-class door; a bundle tied up in a red handker- 
chief lay by his side,— it held all Harry had, he could 
call his own. The ifigure of a girl, with a tattered 
red cloak, stood near the door; pushed and jostled 
by the crowd, she still persisted in her few last 
words to Harry. "Now, mind ye be good, and 
write a line, and come home and see me at Easter 
a day, if you can ; and you'll be rich then, Harry, a 
great man by Easter," said she, with a smile. 

" Yes," choked out the boy. " Yes ; and if I'm 
bad, maybe you'll come and see me, Nannie 
dear?" 

"Move off, move off, there," said a policeman 
roughly, pushing Nannie away, as he spoke. The 
girl stared up timidly; and little Harry, though he 
was past fourteen, was too sad to feel angry with 
the man. A man came in and took Harry's place 
by the window, thrusting the boy towards the 
centre, with a stare and a frown. Harry did not 
heed it His eyes were fixed on the red cloak, the 
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dear red cloak ; it was all he cared for in the world 
just then. 

The train moved. Harry leaned forward; he 
caught the sight of the cloak through the crowd, 
and he kept looking at it, till the tears would come 
so thick, he could see no longer; he kept looking 
out of the window after the train had started, and 
he fancied he saw the red cloak once more, as it 
went along under the bank outside the station. 

He went rolling on, in the corner of the third- 
class carriage, with his bundle under his arm, 
musing on fifty things, one after another — now of 
"mother, how she lay under the ground," and all 
she said to him as she lay djdng; then the tears 
came; and then something took off his attention 
on the road, and he was taken up with it, and for- 
got his sorrow. But these came back all the more 
upon him presently, and he thought of the red 
cloak, and the littie back window, and the ger- 
anium, and Nannie watering it, and the red tilea 
opposite with the house-leek growing on them, and 
the tears would come again. 

It was to a small village among the hills, that 
Harry was going; an uncle of his had sent for him 
when he heard of his mother's death, and promised 
him work and support. He had employment in 
connection with a factory, — ^a hard man, who only 
seemed to think what he could squeeze out of those 
he employed, and cared for neither soul nor mind so 
as work was done. He had sent for Harry, because 
he felt he must ; as some years before, he had de- 

E rived Harry's mother, who was his sister, of a 
irge sum of money, and he knew he might be called 
on to make it good, if any one rose up to take part 
with the poor orphans ; so this seemed the easiest 
way to avoid the difficulty. 

Harry was fourteen years old ;. he had been his 
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mother's favourite, and he was tall and thin, with 
very pale blue eyes and sunk cheeks, and very pale 
hair; his body looked weak and sickly, and his 
hands little fit for factory work. There was a cast 
of melancholy about his brow and face, which made 
many take an interest in him. He was solitary in 
his habits, .and seemed to love being alone. 

The village, which was now going to be his home, 
lay among some high hills, the heathy edge of which 
pressed their brow against the blue sky, as if they 
were made to shut it in from the world outside; 
on one side, a little wood, with a brook running 
through it, led out on to the more open country. 
The brook found its way down the middle of the 
village, and hollowed out its passage through the 
village street, until it escaped out - into the green 
pasture land, which filled up the valley among the 
hills. The factory stood out of the village, under 
the hill; and in the evening, when the factory 
people were out, the village and fields were full of 
youths and girls, who, with their sickly faces, their 
eyes full of the expression of concealed bad inten- 
tions, and a degraded fear, strolled about, as if bent 
on some evil scheme of vice or deceit. There were 
few redeeming points among the faces of Harry's 
future companions — their whole moral being seemed 
in a state of depression ; and their stunted figures, 
stupid talking, and heartless -unsettled eye, made 
theni look a different race of beings to those, who 
lived around them. 

Long, long weary days did the factory people 
work in the close rooms of the large building, and 
their tongues, going as fast as their wheels, seemed 
to be devising mischief, while here and there you 
might see, in some remote comer, some quiet, 
solitary spirit, who worked on in solitude, un- 
noticed and unnoticing. In general the line of 
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figures gave the appearance of mechanical move- 
ments and listless minds; and the desire to elude, by 
cunning and art, the harsh master, whose loud 
violent voice, coarse and wicked language, only bore 
out the impression, which his dark piercing eye, 
sunk in Jiis brow, and the aid of no agreeable 
expression, gave to those who saw him. 

Rev, K Monro. 



XXXVn -SUNNY DAYS WILL COME AGAIN! 

Though to-day be dark and dreary, 
And black clouds around us rise, 
Let us halt not, nor be weary, 

Light is looming in the skies ! 
Aid and cheer each fellow-creature 

'Gainst the storms, that round us lour. 
Soon they'll wear a brighter feature. 
And the sunshine come with powV. 
Never, boys, give way to sorrow, 
But be up, and act like men ; 
Look with hope for joy to-morrow. 
Sunny days will come again ! 

Let us throw aside all sadness. 

Better times are on the wing ; 
Who can tell, what joy and gladness 

Providence to us may bring 1 
Nerve, then, every manly feeling, 

And with courage meet the storm ; 
Let us wounded hearts be healing. 
And our duty still perform. 

Never, boys, give way to sorrow. 
But be up, and act like men ; 
Look with hope for joy to-moiTow, 
Sunny days will come again ! 
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We should not be always sigbing. 

Nor indulge in wild dismay ; 
Bear in mind " old Time " is flying, 

Therefore wisdom more display. 
If our prospects be not shining, 

And our hearts be bowed with care, 
Where's the good in our repining 1 
Still look up, and ne'er despair ! 

Never, boys, give way to sorrow, 

But be up, and act like men ; 

Look with hope for joy to-morrow. 

Sunny days will come again ! 

E, RainfoTil, 



XXXVIII.-HARRY AND ARCHIE-continued. 



o-ver-look-er 
ma-chines 
mur-mur-ing 
con-se-qnen-ces 



ap-proach-ing 
in-cli-na-tion 
he-si-tate 
com-bns-ti-bles 



cau-tious-ly 
des-per-ate 
at-ten-tively 
per-plex-i-ty 



Matters grew daily worse. When the overlooker 
came in, there was a sudden hush and feint, like a 
storm quickly going down, and nothing but the 
whirr and whizz of the engines and machines were 
heard, where just before the noise of low murmuring, 
talking, and whispering had almost drowned the 
other. Every eye was fixed directly at the work, 
as if one common feeling and impulse led them all 
on; and no hand moved quicker, or eye seemed 
more intent, than Archie's. The overlooker of course 
noticed all this, and walked along the room, looking 
vexed and irritated, which he showed by his manner, 
which was quick, and sharp, when there was no 
seeming reason; which only stirred up still more 
the feenng against him. 
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Harry saw what was coining, and dreaded the 
consequences for Archie. 

One night he lay in his little bed in the comer of 
his room, where he always slept. He did not sleep; 
his mind was uneasy. The summer moon shone 
into his face, and the stars of a hot night hung their 
coloured lamps in the sky, out of the window. 
Archie had not come to bed yet; and still it was 
late, very late — ^much later than it should be. Hany 
felt very uneasy and unhappy. He had said his 
prayers; he had looked out to the world, where the 
peaceful moon was ; he had prayed for Archie ; he 
lay wakeful and uneasy. At last a footstep was 
heard, treading softly, under the window. Harry 
listened and counted; there were more than two. 
The figures seemed approaching the room where he 
was; he thought he knew Archie's footstep; a strong 
inclination led him to keep awake and pretend to 
sleep, to hear what might pass: perhaps he might 
save Archie from ruin. He had not long to hesi- 
tate, for the door gently opened, and the figures 
entered. Harry's eyes were closed; but his heart 
beat high enough to choke him. . He could perceive 
that more than three came in, by the very quiet 
whispers which he overheard. 

" Is he asleep?" said a very low voice. 

"Fast,". was the answer. 

" Maybe he's not though." 

" Oh yes, he is; he's not the lad to pretend." 

Harry did not know what to do ; he did not feel 
right in pretending to sleep while he did not ; but 
yet he longed to hear anything, which might enable 
him to help or wairn Archie. Tliey came up close 
to his bed, and put the lamp near his eyes. Harry 
was obliged to decide on a sudden, and he pretended 
to sleep. 
S. m. Q 
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"Stow them away undex^ the bed," said a voice; 
" they lie best there." 

"Suppose they catch fire?'* said the low voice of 
Archie. 

" Well, there will be a blow-up before the time,*' 
said the other. 

" There, they'll be safe enough; good night, Archie, 
boy." 

"Stop, stop," said Archie. "Do you know, I 
think I'd rather not." 

"Rather not what, coward?"- said the same harsh 
voice, which had spoken before — "rather not what? 
You won't go and peach now, will you ?" 

" No, no; but I thought I should like to ask some 
one." 

" Ask some one what ? I suppose you'll go and 
ask that sleeping fool yonder?" 

"No, not that." 

" Well, well, Archie; — see, he's stirring. Remem- 
ber to-morrow evening, at the sunset, out in the 
three-corner field. Don't you fail, or you know the 
consequences ; bring all the things along with you. 
We shall have work enough to fire the corner of tHe 
factory, which they've- given us." 

" Well, but," said Archie, again hesitating. " It 
seems hard to let Harry have a chance of being 
burnt, all for not knowing." 

" Why, whose fault is that, silly, — whose but his 
own, — ^for being' such a fellow we can't trust. Good 
night, Archie ; keep up to the scratch." 

And the figures went off, leaving Archie standing, 
alone and thoughtful, in the middle of the room. The 
moon shone in through the broken lattice, and fell 
full on Harry's pale sick face. Archie was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room : he bit his lips, and 
looked anxious. His eye first fell on HarryX then 
on the moon. The bundle of combustibles lay on 
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the ground. Harry's quiet face looked paler and 
thinner than ever against the white sheet ; and his 
thin and keen brow made the shadow fall so darkly 
on his eyes, that his face looked more thoughtful 
and pure than ever. Archie looked at him, and 
Harry felt he was looking at him. Archie sighed — 
"If he knew all," said he, in a low voice, "what 
would he say ?" 

" I do know all, at least I guess all," cried Hai-ry, 
starting up in his bed. "O Archie, Archie, listen 
to me. Archie, we have been friends but a little 
time ; in that little time, IVe loved you well, Archie, 
boy. I have no other to care about me here ; and 
youVe spoken many a kind word, and given many 
a kind look on the poor orphan Harry, as they call 
me. Therefore iVe loved you, and would do you 
good service. Archie, you shall not go on this wild, 
wicked work. You'll make the great Qod angry ; 
and youll come to some sad trouble." 

" Hush ! hush !" cried Archie, looking cautiously 
round. " Do lie stiU, Hany, and PU talk." For the 
orphan had started from his thin and tattered bed, 
in his anxiety about Archie. 

The two lads stood talking a long while; the 
moon all the while sailing through the thin, fleecy 
clouds. Archie hung down his head sadly, as Harry 
seemed pressing some point of view, he had been 
placing before him. 

Archie was evidently hesitating. He had many 
a good feeling in him, and loved Hairy. 

The orphan's thin, cold hand pressed Archie's in 
his, as his full blue eye looked him earnestly in the 
face. "You'll give this up, say you will, won't 
you, Archie ? just say it, for I know you won't 
break y6ur word. I'll kneel down by my bedside, 
and pray for help for you for a better purpose." 
And Harry dragged Archie on his knees. 
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For hours, till day had fully broken, Harry talked 
with Archie, pleaded with him, and entreated him. 
Archie listened attentively. He did love his orphan 
companion; and, while he looked in Harry's face 
and earnest eyes, he thought he could not go against 
what he wished. He thought of all they had talked 
of together, and his better feelings woke up in him. 

His first impulse was to open all his heart to 
Harry. His tale was full of alarm. The next night 
it had been agreed by a hundred of the more despe- 
rate factory-men to set fire to the factory at different 
parts : they had trapped Archie into *their number. 
His gay thoughtless spirit and pliable disposition 
had made him an easy victim. They had laid, and 
so far carried out, their plot so quietly, that no know- 
ledge of it had got abroad ; and the owner, as well 
as the master of the factory, was in utter ignorance 
of it all. A signal was to be given, at a settled 
moment, which all engaged would understand, and 
the place for meeting was appointed. 

"What shall I do?" said Archie, in despair. 
" They would kill me, if they thought I would say 
a word." 

" What do ?" cried Harry, starting from his bed. 
" Why, come with me, and tell all you know to the 
owner.* What do? Why, save life, Archie, and 
make amends for all you meant to do wrong by 
doing right." 

" But I say they will kill me," said the other. 

"And better die than do wrong," said Harry. 
"No, no, Archie, follow me." And the boy had 
already crossed the doorway in his eagerness to save 
Archie's taking another step in the direction of ruin 
and sin. 

" Stay a moment," said Archie in perplexity. 

" Not a moment," said Hariy ; " if you do not 
come, ril go and tell all." 
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" You will, will you, young man ?" said a voice in 
the dark doorway; and at the same time a heavy 
blow on his head stunned Harry, and stretched him 
senseless on the ground. " Dead men ^^H ^o tales." 

Archie started back. "What have you done to 
Harry?*' cried he. "Shame on you; what have 
you done to the poor boy?" 

" What I'll do next to you, if you don't hold your 
tongue, and keep secrets." 

Archie followed the man out of the house into the 
short lane, which ran up outside, towards the open 
fields. Bev. E, Monro, 



XXX1X.-T0-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

Don't tell me of to-morrow, 

Give me the man who'll say, 
That, when a good deed 's to be done, 

" Let's do the deed to-day." 
We may all command the present, 

If we act and never wuit, 
But repentance is the phantom 

Of a past, that comes too late I 

Don't tell me of to-morrow, 

There is much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplifidied, 

If we throw the hours away. 
Every moment has its duty, 

"Who the future can foretell ? 
Then, why put off till to-morrow 

What to-day can do as well ? 

Don't tell me of to-morrow : 

If we look upon the past, 
How much, that we have left to do, 

We cannot do at last ; 
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To-day, — it is the only time 

For all on this fi-ail earth ; 
It takes an age to form a life, 

A moment gives it birth ! 

J, E, Carpenter, 



XL— HARRY AND ARCHIE— continued. 



un-heed-ed 

ap-pli-ca-tions 

reproaches 



con-science 

en-cour-age-ment 

re-sist-ance 



de-vour-ing 
dis-tract-ed 
dex-ter-i-ly 



The master was a hard and strict man, who had 
raised himself by his hard work, and despised every 
one, who had not done the same. The highest point 
of his religion seemed to be, that he was indepen- 
dent and could support himself, and was beholden to 
no one, but himself, for it. He had but one relation, 
a sister, and she was Harry's mother. She had 
struggled a few short years against all the sorrows 
of deep poverty, and had at last sunk under it, 
leaving her two children orphans. Her many 
applications for help had lain unheeded on her 
brother's board ; and, when he heard of her death, 
his conscience stung him, and he sent for her boy, 
offering to give him work and to pay his journey. 
Having done this, he thought he had done all he 
need, and his conscience was at- rest. He soon 
returned to all his selfish and hardened feeling 
towards his sister's family, and seemed to hate her 
orphan boy, for no better reason than that he was 
the one object in the world, he ought to have 
been kind to. 

Harry bent meekly and gently under his uncle's 
unkind reproaches, and bore them without a mur- 
mur. Young as he was, his mother's death had 
sunk deeply in his heart, and ho tried to live as he 
thought she would have had him live. 
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It was on the evening I Iiave mentioned, that 
HaiTy was coming home much quicker than usual 
towards his uncle's house ; as usual, the little girls 
were' at the gate^ peeping through the pales for the 
appearance of the orphan. 

*' Harry! here comes Harry !" cried the younger 
one, starting forward and jumping for joy. 

But Harry did not seem inclined to play this 
evening. 

" Is uncle at home ?" asked Harry, pushing past 
them into the garden. 

The children looked surprised. 

" No, no, Harry ; father's just gone down to the 
mill-pond. You can stay and play with us to- 
night; Mary and I should like it so. Don't look 
so grave, Harry," said the little girl, taking his 
hand and looking up in his face. 

But Harry's face gave no encouragement. 

*' Which way did uncle go?" asked 'he again 
quickly; ^ which way did you say, Lucy ?" 

" Down there by the mill-pond ; and he said, lie 
shouldn't be back till late." 

At this moment a number of factory men passed 
quickly by the garden. They were talking quickly 
and low; their faces showed no good purpose; and 
Harry noticed most of them were armed. He 
caught several words as they went by — "Strike, 
strike for wages. — Fire house and factory; won't it 
burn well? — Keep up to the point.!' The men 
were in large numbers, and walked fast by. Harry 
felt there was no time to be lost, and he broke from 
the children and darted across the garden in the 
direction of the mill-pond. The evening was fast 
drawing in; all the way, as he ran, he heard the 
distant tread of men and the suppressed buzz of 
voices, and he felt more and more sure that some 
great outbreak was at hand. He never ran so 
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quickly before; it was at least a mile and a half to 
the mill-pond, and field, lane, and ditch fled before 
Harry's feet. On turning a sharp comer of a lane, 
he suddenly came in front of a boy, who was walk- 
ing quickly. On seeing Harry the boy stopped, 
and seemed inclined to turn. It was Archie. 

" Archie ! Archie !" cried Harry, panting for breath; 
"stop; hear me one word, just one word;" and he 
was so out of breath, he could not speak more; but 
seizing Archie by the arm, held him tightly. The 
other struggled in vain. " No, no," cried Harry, " I 
will not let you go; you shall hear me. You're 
going a bad course; you know you are. This night 
will be your ruin, u you don't hear me. Archie, 
Archie, you did love me once; you did hear me 
once! oh, hear me once more, this once, just this 
once, and give up your wild work to-night." His 
manner was so earnest, that the tears started to his 
eyes, andTiis voice became so full of real. meaning, 
that Archie ceased struggling, and was still. He 
had a conscience, and he did feel it speak within 
him. Harry saw the power he was gaining over 
him, and was on the point of using it to the full, 
when five or six men suddenly turned the comer. 

" What, Archie, you fool, are you going to be 
made a saint of in that way? Come along with 
us !" and, with a loud laugh, the men dragged him 
off. The being laughed at was too much for Archie, 
and he yielded without resistance. Harry gave 
one bitter, sorrowing look after him, and darted off 
on the work he had to do. 

Everything which Harry had seen or heard on 
his way convinced him more than ever, that bad 
work was going on that night. His uncle had gone 
to a small house near the mill-stream to speak to a 
neighbour. Harry met him coming out. 

** Uncle, uncle/' cried he, "make haste; there's 
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mischief, sad mischief ! There's a strike in the mill ; 
all will be up, if you don't make haste ! " 

His uncle met Harry as surly as usual, but was 
startled at his stem face and earnest manner. 

"Ask no questions, uncle, but come with me; 
every minute is Worth gold." 

Long before Harry and his uncle had reached the 
village the outbreak had begun, and the wildest 
confusion filled everything. The evening had closed 
in, and the dark sky served to show here and there 
the flames of pale light going up through columns 
of smoke, where, in different parts, the workmen 
had fired the mill. Loud cries and voices were 
heard all round — "The master! find the master; 
throw him on the fire, if you can find him. Who 
knows where he is ? To his house ! let us sack his 
house ; he 's somewhere hid there, I'll warrant." 

Such were the alarming cries, which met the 
master's ear, as he rushed towards his house. He 
had to pass by several groups of men, and was only 
saved by the darknesg and confusion from being 
found out. 

The fire now broke out at every part of the mill, 
and, being of wood, it burnt rapidly. The scene 
was terrible : the little village, lit up by the lurid 
glare of the fire, which now curled and flared to- 
wards the sky, lighting up every cottage and tree 
around, and throwing its pale light on flie slopes of 
the hills near ; the figures of numbers of men, stand- 
ing tall and dark against the light of the flames, as 
they strove to spread the devouring fire — all made 
up a picture of terror. 

The master made straight for his house, while 
Harry had left his side, and darted down the street 
after a figure he fancied was Archie's. 
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" My children ! my little girls ! for pity*s sake, 
save them, my poor, poor children 1 " was the cry 
Harry heard, as, hot and breathless, he came back 
from his useless pursuit of what he thought was 
Archie. His uncle was standing distracted outside 
his house, which had been set fire to, and being 
built of wood, instantly caught. A number of men 
were making their way down the street towards 
him ; while he, utterly careless of what happened 
to himself, was standing in silent agony looking at his 
burning house. "My children,my children ! " cried he. 

" Look to yourse&, uncle," cried Harry ; "I'U save 
them," and then the boy dashed into the volumes 
of smoke, which burst from the house. 

The men, who were making towards the master, 
stopped on seeing the act of the orphan, and 
stood gazing at the flames, he had entered so boldly. 
Wild and fierce as they were, it seemed to damp 
even their fury to see the courage Harry showed. 
" Save the lad, if you've any feeling in you," cried a 
voice from the crowd, which was now swelling 
thickly from the crashing and falling factory, round 
which they had been gathered. The men seemed 
to hesitate; the master stood by, utterly regardless 
of his own safety^ watching the point at which Harry 
had rushed in. At this moment a boy came up, 
and joined the crowd, and he was black with smoke 
and dirt, and seemed bleeding ; he looked, as if he 
had been using violent exertion. He went up to 
one of the men, who were looking at the flames, 
half-frightened at the work they themselves had 
done. " IVe done it," said he. " Wliat are you all 
standing here for? Where's the master? you'd 
better secure him, for the red-coats are coming 
down upon usy and they say they're not two miles 
up the road. I've done my work anyhow." 

" What work ?" said the man whom he addressed! 
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" Why, stove in the master's door, and set fire to 
all the stores, and there is not a fraction of the 
lower house but is set blazing." 

" Brute ! " shouted the master, rushing at Archie, 
who had not seen him to this moment. " Inhuman 
wretch, then youVe killed both my children, and 
HaiTy with them ! " and making a clutch at Archie s 
throat, he fell forward, overcome by the agony of 
his feelings. 

" The children and Harry ! " said Archie in dis- 
may. "I was told, there wasn't a soul above or 
below, and it was only the old house I should burn. 
The children and Hany ! " said Ai-chie, making a 
start towards the burning house. 

At this moment the wind blew, away the flames, 
which curled round a window, and, for a moment, 
left the opening clear into the room, showing only 
the blackened edges of the scorched frame. 

Harry rushed to the opening ; one child was on 
his arm, and the other clung round his neck — he 
had tied it to him with some sheeting from the bed. 
The boy appeared scorched and blackened with tlio 
flames, which were rolling round him. " Save the 
children," shouted the gallant boy; "catch me, if 
you are able." 

So saying, he disappeared for an instant; in that 
instant the mass fell in with a crash, but not before 
Harry had taken his spring, and leapt from the 
falling casement out into the street. The fall was 
not great ; but he was heavily burdened, and he had 
to use no small dexterity to fall so as to save the 
children. 

A shout of admiration was raised by the men as 
he fell; and, in a moment, a crowd had gathered 
round him. 

He fell on a stone, and was stunned by the fall. 
They. took the children from him — ^they were to'^ 
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frightened even to cry ; and some said, Harry was 
dead. 

" Make way, make way ! " cried Archie, pushin 
through the crowd ; " Harry's dead, and I Ve kille* 
him! Harry, Harry, look up and speak to me, 
there's a good lad ; do look up, and say I'm not a 
murderer ! " and Archie bent over the pale face of 
the orphan, and held his cold hand between his own. 
But Harry did not speak or move. 

" He's a fine fellow," cried one of the men ; " who 
would have thought he had so much spirit in him ? " 

*' No ; that pale face of his never seemed to speak 
much for him in that way neither." 

Rev, E, Monro. 



XLI.~THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

There is a reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain, at a breath, 

And the flowers, that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair 1 " saith he, 
" Have nought, but the bearded grain 1 

Though the breath of these flow*rs is sweet to me, 
I Avill give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flow*rs, with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise, 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

" My Loi-d hath need of these flow'rets gay," 

The reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a child." 
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" They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care ; 
And saints, upon their garments white, 

The sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew, she could find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

Oh ! not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The reaper came that day, 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flow'rs away. 

Zo7if(feUow, 



XLII.-HARRY AND ARCHIE-continued. 

jost-ling j plat-form l in-ter-ests 

rail-road I fright-en-ed I ig-no-rant 

The third-class train was about to start from the 
Great- Western terminus; crowds of people were 
there, and persons of all kinds were pushing and 
jostling each other on the platform. There was one 
girl with a red cloak on, which was very worn and 
patched, and a bundle under her arm, tied up in a 
ragged shawl. She did not quite seem to know 
what to do, and the people pushed her. What is 
there in a girl with an old red cloak, among a 
hundred people, for any one to think of? Oh, how 
little we know the deep story of joy and sorrow 
each one of a crowd might tell, whose faces often 
look sick and cold, and their dress worn and ragged ! 
The girl, at last, found her place, and sat down with 
her red cloak and bundle in a comer of a carriage. 
It was the same red cloak, which, two years befo- 
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Harry had watched so sadly from the window of 
the train. 

''Please, sir, don't push me so, youll break my 
flower," said Nannie to a rough workman, who 
was pushing his way past her with a bundle of 
tools. 

" What do I care for your flowers ! " said he ; " you 
shouldn't bring flowers to railroads. Ha, ha ! " cried 
he, bursting out into a laugh, as he pulled aside her 
cloak, and saw the pot she was trying to hide; 
"why, the girl's going to carry an old geranium 
down to the country. Bless the girl, you'll find lots 
better down there." And the whole company in the 
carriage joined in a loud laugh. 

*' It's Harry's, sir," said Nannie, looking up timidly, 
and drawing the little broken pot and smoke-dried 
plant closer to herself 

Oh, what were all the geraniums in the world to 
Nannie compared with that! "You'll water my 
geranium when I'm gone ? " Harry said .that to Ler 
the day he left her. " Yes, that I will, when you're. 
gone, Harry, and I'm left all alone in the wide 
world," thought Nannie to herself, and the hot tears 
came up into her eyes ; for she had a letter that 
morning to say, " Harry was dying, and she must 
come quickly, if she wished to see him alive." 

It was a long, long journey to Nannie ; she had 
never been nearly so far in her life ; she scai-cely 
knew the blue sky, except as it looked over the red 
tiles opposite the garret window ; and she was half 
surprised at the hot and dusty flowers which blew 
along the banks on each side. She had thought 
almost, there was no flower like to Harry'sfferanium, 
which had stood in her window day aft^day, and 
had on it one long thin red flower ; but she looked 
at it under her cloak, and thought none were so 
dear as that. 
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Ifc was late in the afternoon before Nannie reached 
the station to Harry's village. She felt quite 
frightened to get out, and thought every porter and 
man she saw knew all about Harry, and was wait- 
ing to tell her he was dead; but no one took any 
heed of her. She was jostled with the crowd, and 
very soon the patched red cloak was the only thing 
left on the platform; and Nannie had learnt a n^w 
lesson of life, that her tro\ibles and her interests were 
only troubles and interests to her; and that "her 
Harry," as she called him, was truly "hers" for he 
belonged to no one else, and no one else belonged to 
him in the wide world, except, indeed, Archie, and 
Nannie did not know of him. 

" Pray, sir, can you show me the way to where 
Harry lives, who was hurt in the riot? he's my 
brother, and IVe come all the way from London to 
see him before he dies, for they say as how he's like 
to die." 

The man stared^ and was inclined to laugh ; but 
he happened to be a feeling man, and saw the poor 
girl was ignorant of the ways of the world. "No** 
said he ; "but maybe I'll find out for you." 

'* Thank you very kindly, for I'm a poor lone 
girl; I haven't no one belonging to me but Harry; 
and when he 's gone I haven't never another 
brother." 

" That's a pity," said the man, as he good-naturedly 
turned off to find Nannie the way. It would have 
touched a harder heart to hav« seen the poor gui 
and the old patched cloak and dirty straw bonnet, 
the rims of which were quite hanging loose, with 
her little geranium under her cloak. 

Eev, E, Monro, 
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XLni.-HOW TO MILE A HAD COW. 



no-tice 


chance 


com-mence 


fierce 


ap'pear-ance 


de-fence 


se-duce 


re-mons-trance 


con-vince 


ex-cuse 


re-luc-tance. 


co-erce 


choice 


con-fi-dence 


acquiesce 


ap-planse 


in-de-pen-dence 


po-pu-lace 



I NOTICED about thirty people assembled, among 
whom were one or two women. Some of the men 
produced ropes made of bullock's hide twisted to- 
gether, of great strength. I was puzzled to know 
what was intended by these preparations, and I was 
induced, by my curiosity, to approach more closely 
to the scene. Presently a farming man made his 
appearance with a tin pan, holding half-arpint, and 
a stx)ol with three legs. The stool looked as if the 
man intended to milk the cow, which stood in the 
yard, evidently bent on asserting her independence ; 
but for what purpose was the tin pan ? Had a niilk- 
pail been produced, I should have been convinced I 
was right in my conjecture ; so I waited patiently 
for the proceedings to commence. The appearance 
of a man, who now advanced with a rope held in a 
coil by one hand, the looped end of which was at- 
tached to a stout pole (of which he made choice), in 
the other, now attracted my notice. Climbing over 
the fence of the stackyard, he stood within the en- 
closed space. The sagacious cow put herself in the 
attitude of defence, and, for a few minutes, glared at 
him fiercely; but suddenly, without waiting for the 
attack, darted at him ferociously. The man with 
the pole, with the greatest confidence, allowed her to 
come within a few feet; and then, coolly stepping on 
one side, let her run her head violently against the 
fence. This process was repeated several times, to 
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tfie great amusement of the spectator, who greeted 
each escape of their comrade with applause, ^he 
consequence was, that the cow began to be stupified; 
when the man, watching his chance, succeeaed in 
throwing the loop over the animal's horns. Two or 
three men outside quickly hauled it in, and a glance 
at the cow showed she was caught, but not subdued; 
for there she stood, with her fore-feet firmly planted 
on the gi'ound; her neck stretched forward, her 
tongue hanging out, and her hind legs furiously 
kicking her vain remonstrances against this co-ercive 
treatment. There was some reluctance, on the part 
of the men, to approach near enough to secure tneso 
refractory members, which, however, in process of 
time, were caught in another loop, and held tight 
by half-a-dozen men pulling at the rope. There 
was now no excuse for holding aloof, and the man 
with the pan advanced with soothing words, and 
fixed his stool by her side. With seducing arts, he 
tried his chance at her paps, and managed to squeeze 
out a few drops of milk, at the expense of a smart 
blow on the head with her tail ; but, at the next 
attempt, the creature gave a sudden plunge, which 
upset the men holding the heel-ropes ; and, rejoicing 
in her recovered freedom, she quickly sent the milk- 
man, stool, and pan flying over and over, amidst the 
applause and amusement of the populace. The 
honour of the stockmen was now roused and piqued 
by the presence of so many beholders, and they 
commenced, at once, to secure the almost exhausted 
animal. This done, the milkman discarded his stool 
as a useless encumbrance, and, kneeling manfully 
down, succeeded in extracting his half pint of milk, 
in which act his groaning victim was compelled 
to acquiesce, until, the triumph being complete, 
she was set at liberty, and bounded ofi^ into the 
plain. 
S. III. H 
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XLIV.-CHILDE HAROLD'S SONG. 

Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 

' Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

"VVe follow in his flight ; 
Farewell ! awhile to him and thee, 

My native land — Good Night ! 

A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies. 

But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

" Come hither, hither, my little pagQ ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail 1 
Or dost thou di*ead the billow's rage. 

Or tremble at the gale 1 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong ; 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along." 

" Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind ; 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind ; 
For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love. 
And have no friend, save these alone. 

But thee — and one above. 
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" My father bless*d me fervently, 

Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh, 

Till I come back again." — 
" Enough, enough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye ; 
If I thy guileless bosom had. 

Mine own would not be dry. 

" Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 

Why dost thou look so pale 1 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman 1 

Or shiver at the gale 1 " — 
" Deem'st thou, I tremble for my life 1 

Sir Childe, I'm not so weak ; 
But, thinking on an absent wife 

Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

" My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 

Along the bordering lake. 
And, when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make 1 " — 
** Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 
But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away." Byron, 



XLV.-THE VILLAGE RECRUITS. 
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"It's no use; and I won't stand it any longer," 
said Tom Manly, as he laid down his hoe, and 
thrtist his hands into his pockets. 

" Why, what's the matter now, mate ? " asks Bill 
Hodge, struck all on a heap. 
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"Wliats the matter! Did not you hear the 
governor rating at me just now, because I had not 
finished hoeing these turnips? See how I slave on 
this here land for twelve shillings a week, and have 
to keep a wife and three little children out of it." 

"Well, that's true enough, Tom; but you made a 
deal more than that last harvest. I wager you 
fingered nearer five and twenty shillings a week 
then, and — " 

" Well, what's the odds ?" interrupted Tom; " it is 
all gone long since, and I cannot live now on what 
I spent then" 

" Whose fault is that ? It isyour own fault ; you 
should keep out of that * Jolly Waggoners,' and then 
you'd have a bit laid by in the cupboard for these 
slack days." 

" But that's not it. It is not so much the wage 
and the work, as the way one's treated. How can 
I help this land being so heavy and so full of weeds, 
when there is not half dung enough put into it ? " 

So saying, Tom Manly struck off to the " Jolly 
Waggoners, ' to mend matters by chalking up a long 
score, to be paid off when harvest came round again. 
There was a pretty good sum against him on the 

J>ubUcan's slate already, and he soon made it bigger, 
or he found two other young fellows, like himself, 
that were always feeling diy, and spent more time 
by the ale-house fire than in the cold fields. 

When they had finished their first pot of beer, 
they began to toss for another, and Tom had to pay. 
He would have gone away when this was drunk ; 
but Bill Savage came in from his work, and they 
made him stand a quart ; and then they all tossed 
again, and Jack Garlick lost. 

It was now late in the afternoon on an October 
day; therestof the party were gone; for Bill Savage 
was no drunkard, and soon went on home : another 
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had to Blilk the cows, and Jack must attend to the 

gigs in the farmyard. So Tom Manly was left alone, 
[e had drunk enough to make him quarrel with 
anybody ; and he was vexed with himself, too, for 
having wasted the afternoon, and spent his money. 
So he got up and tried to make his way home. 

He had not gone far before he heard a voice 
behind him, " Heigh, Tom Manly, you'll come along 
with us?" 

It was a re-cruit-ing party, which had paid a visit 
to the village on its way to the market town. Their 
gay uniforms and bright ribbons had drawn off 
several idle strag-glers from the villages as they 
came along, who wanted something to do, and 
thought they should like to see a bit of the world. 

''Come along with us, Tom Manly, and keep a good 
coat on your back,and have your belly full of victuals, 
without hoeing turnips all day in a wet field." 

''Ay, young man," said the sergeant, "jovCtq a 
fine looking fellow ; you'd look weU in good clothes; 
you are fit for better work than this." 

Now, Tom had quarrelled with his work, and he 
did think it hard lines to toil for twelve shillings a 
week; and when harvest came there would be a^ 
long shot to pay off at the ale-house: but then there, 
were his wife and children, what was to become of 
them ? To tell the truth he was half afraid to face 
his wife. She was a thrifty woman, and he knew 
she would not be pleased to see him come home half 
drunk, and would not stop at telling him a bit of 
her mind. But then there were his children. He 
was fond of them. 

But Bob Hagger, with the ribbons already pinned 
to his hat, thrust his arm into Tom's, and dragged 
him along to have a parting glass with his old friend 
anyhow before he went off a-soldiering. 

When night came on, the noise from the tap- 
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of the village inn attracted a group of young fellows 
in their smock frocks, who stood peeping in at the 
door, and listening to the comic songs and merry- 
making of the recruiting party. Amongst the group 
of idlers was one smart young fellow that looked of 
better sort than those inside. He was the only son 
of a widowed mother; but since his father's death, 
he had fallen into bad company. He had long 
given up leading his aged mother to a place of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath, as he used to do ; and was to 
be seen with a pipe in his mouth straying about 
the fields, a dog at his heels, and two or three other 
young fellows of the same kind, his boon com- 
panions. He had kept out of the public house so 
far, and he was regular at his work : but he aimed 
at something higher than the life he led. He groaned 
at his lot, — no companion at home but his old 
mother, who chid him for his breach of the Sabbath, 
and his late hours at night. 

He thought he could push his way in the world, 
if he had the chance ; but he knew nothing of the 
world beyond the next town, two miles off. 

Attracted by the noise at the " Jolly Waggoners," 
as he was going home that night, he peeped in at 
the window. The front room was cram full of 
people: boys and girls were dancing to the sound of 
a fife, and there was Susan Lilley dancing with Tom 
Jones, the squire's youngest son, a wild fellow, the 
pest of the village; and Edward Rivers turned away 
m a rage, the demon of jealousy had hold of him. 

"That's a fine fellow," said the sergeant; ''wo 
could soon make a soldier of him. Follow him, 
Travers, and see what you can make of him." 

This remark was made low enough to catch 
Edward's ear, but it was addressed to one of the 
smartest of the recruiting party, who quickly rose 
fipom his seat, and invited Edward "to join them. 
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He hesitated for a moment, and then turned 
short round, and continued his walk homewards 
without a word. 

The soldier saw the scowl on his brow, and 
instantly read the workings of his heart. He put 
on a different tone. 

"I beg your pardon, sir; but Sergeant Hayward 
was struck by your appearance, and begged me to 
solicit the favour of your company." 

"I make it a rule never to go to a pot-house," said 
Edward proudly. 

" Nor is it to his taste," replied the soldier, " but 
duty compels him — his duty to his Queen — to 
spend many a weary night in such rough company, 
and he thought he might take the liberty of re- 
questing you to join him, your company being 
more to his taste." 



Something whispered in Edward's ear, not to 
throw himself into temptation : but he felt the com- 
pliment. There could not be any harm in spending 
naif an hour with so polite a gentleman, and the 
acquaintance might be of use to him. 

He had unconsciously moved towards the door, 
where the sergeant had come out to meet him, and 
grasping him warmly by the hand, exclaimed, as if 
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in Buaden admiration, '' What a soldier you would 
make, you would be fit for a picked regiment !" 

Again he hesitated ; but the struggle was short. 
His vanity was too strong ; and he yielded so far as 
to accompany the sergeant to the table in an inner 
room. 

*'Go," shouted several voices, "don't be a fool; 
he'll make your fortune." 

Edward was much pleased with his new com- 
panion, and did not refuse the glass that he set 
before him. A few sips restored his spirits; his 
face became flushed, his eyes flashed, and ere long 
he was seen to join the dance with Susan Lilley. 
The oaths of the men rather shocked him at first, 
but he soon ceased to regard them, as he returned 
in the intervals of the dance to the side of the 
sergeant, who, seeing his advantage, plied him well 
with flattery and spirits. 

The work was done before the jolly revel broke 
up ; and ere midnight closed the village ale-house, 
Edward had enlisted, and reeled to his mother's 
cottage, supported on either side by a sturdy 
labourer, — drunk, half conscious, and a soldier. 

When he awoke next morning, it was long past 
his usual time, and the village was all alive. His 
eye fell on his hat, that lay crushed on the floor, 
but the coloured ribbons still stuck to it. His head 
ached violently, he reeled with giddiness ; the truth 
flashed into his mind : he was no longer his own 
master. 

He threw open the window. The bright morn- 
ing sun glowed on the spire of the village church on 
the other side of the green. There was the old 
village pond, where he used to sail his boat and 
sport with the ducks and the geese. He fell on the 
bed, buried his face in his hands, and bathed them 
in tears. His first idea was to get free from his 
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bargain, and hastily dressing, he rushed down staii*s 
and was hurrying across the green, before his 
mother had time to stop him. 

" Stop, Edward, stop, ' cried the distracted widow, 
"you will not leave your poor old mother. You 
promised me you never would." 

But Edward heard her not, nor stopped till he 
stood before the public-house, where he hoped to 
get the sergeant to let him off. But the sergeant 
was entirely changed since the previous night. He 
saw at once it was hopeless : nothing but a sum of 
money, he could never raise, could now set him free 
again. 

Outside the door was a group of women and 
children pushing their way to get a word with one 
recruit or another, while the sergeant tried to 
marshal them ready for the march to the nearest 
station, whence he might transport his victims 
to the head-quarters at Portsmouth, where they 
would join their regiments, if they could pass the 
inspection. 

A miserable woman stood in the front of the gi'oup, 
a ragged shawl scantily covering her shouldei-s, 
and a pale weakly babe at her breast, another 
half-starved child clin^ng to her tattered gown, 
trying to get a hearing of Tom Manly, still stupified 
by drink. 

" Tom, do hear me, I want to say just one word 
to you," she cried in agony ; " oh, do ! I don't want 
you to think of me, though I am your wedded wife, as 
never did you a hurt. I don't ask for my sake, 
but Task you for the sake of the little one, as is 
here — for your child's sake. Here he is, look at him," 
and she held him up to kiss his father. "He is 
your own child, he can just say ' Dad,' let him speak 
for me, you can't leave him ; call out ' Dad/ there's 
a boy!" 
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But Tom in- his stupid state never turned his 
head. He dared not look her in the face. He had 
enlisted, and he must go. 

The sergeant led off his men amidst the tears and 
shrieks of the women and the bewildered cry of the 
little ones. Edward gave one last look at his 
mother's cottage, heaved one sigh, as they passed 
the village church, and was soon seated with the 
rest in a third-class carriage of the Great- Western 
Kailway on his way to Portsmouth. 

The day after their arrival, they were taken by 
an orderly to the baths to prepare for the inspec- 
tion by the medical officer, who received them in a 
very business-like manner. 

" Now, Mr. Adjutant, who is your first man V* 

" Tom Manly, sir." — " Recruit Manly, forward." 

The doctor made him hop on one leg, then on 
the other, draw in his breath, blow down an instru- 
ment, sounded his chest, and put him through 
various tortures. 

"He won't do, Mr. Adjutant, been too fond of 
drink. Send the next." 

" Recruit Rivers, forward ; " and Edward stepped 
out, hoping he toa might be rejected. But he 
passed aU the tests satisfactorily. 

" Sound in wind and limb, Mr. Adjutant. Now 
the next." 

And Edward was hurried off to the magistrate to 
take the oath, according to the Act of Parliament, 
to serve loyally under his Queen for a stated num- 
ber of years ; and then having been measured for 
his un&brm and all his accoutrements ordered, he 
took up his abode in the barracks, where, in lonely 
solitude amongst strange companions, his thoughts 
wandered sadly back to his poor weeping mother in 
the old cottage at home. ^ 

Eev, J. Ridgway. 
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XLVI.-S U N B I S E. 

SuNRiSK on the hills ! 

A flood of golden light ! 
A thousand gushing rills 

Reflect the glorious sight ! 
The song of many a bird 

Now echoes through the grove, 
And everywhere is heard 
The sound of joy and love. 

The busy voice of day 

The peopled city fills ; 
Up ! up ! for far away 
'Tis sunrise on the hills ! 

Sunrise on the hills ! 

Night's veil is torn aside ; 
The welcome daylight fills 

Creation far and wide ; 
No more the sailor steers 

His vessel by the star, 
No hidden rock he fears, 

The land is still afar — 
While, whistling at his plough. 

The earth the peasant tills ; 
The world's awaking now : — 

Tis sunrise l)n the hills. 



XLVII -S UNSET. 

Sunset in the flowery dale, 

Sunset on the silvery bay, 
Evening spreads her ebon veil. 

Darker shadows round us play; 
Slowly, o'er the distant scene, 

Falls the glorious setting sun ; 
Who can tell, what he hath seen, 

Since the busy day begun 1 
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Sunset in the golden west ; 

Steeped in dew each flow'ret weeps ; 
'Tis the sacred hour of rest, 

Labour ends, and sorrow sleeps ; 
Calm and blessed are the hours, 

When the busy day is done ; 
Sleep and sweet repose be ours, 

Ti'anquil as yon setting sun. 

J, E, CarpetUer. 



XLVIII -THE BRITISH OFFICER AND HIS SLAVE. 

saunter-ed re-cognized im-pli-cit 

Sav-ille un-con-scious can-ton-ment 

night-in-gale com-pa-ra'tive com-mis-sion 

re-ve-rie cal-cu-la-ting di-vert-ed 

It was on a sultry evening in June that Saville, 
somewhat earlier than usual, quitted the mess-table 
and sauntered towards his own habitation. His 



way lay by the skirts of a deep wood, and he was 
diverted from his purpose of immediate return by 
hearing the sweet notes of the bul-bul. He entered 
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the wood, and, leaning against a tree, listened for a 
while to the melody of the loving songstress. It 
recalled to his mind the dear scenes of England, and 
the summer evenings when he wandered in the 
plantations of his own home, and lieard the tones of 
a nightingale, — which was there a rare, but welcome, 
visitant. His train of thought was not unmingled 
with regret, when he was suddenly roused from his 
reverie by hearing a rustling among the trees neai* 
him. The last shades of twilight scarcely enabled 
him to distinguish any object correctly; but he 
fancied, that, amidst the foliage, he descried the 
figure of a man bending towards the ground. He 
advanced; the long thick grass prevented his foot- 
steps being heard ; and he immediately recognized 
the person of a slave, — one of his own domestic 
servants. 

The man was busily engaged in digging a deep - 
hole or pit ; and, unconscious that any one was near 
him, he diligently pursued his occupation. Saville 
paused for a moment, and then slightly touching 
the shoulder of the slave with his cane, he was about 
to inquire the purport of his labour — when the 
slave turned round, and, on beholding his master, 
uttered a long and piercing cry. He would have 
instantly fled ; but the young officer sprang forward 
and detained him by a grasp so fii*m and decided, 
that the slave made no further resistance. He 
trembled; his swarthy countenance betrayed the 
strong emotions of his mind ; dismay and confusion 
were succeeded by shame and comparative calm- 
ness. He neither spoke nor moved ; but, still re- 
taining the position, into which the sudden attack 
of Saville had forced him, he looked down, and 
seemed to await his master's will. 
• "Brash-nali!" said Saville, "why are you here? 
Speak instantly, and answer truly;" but Brashnal^ 
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made no answer; he turned his eyes upon the pit, 
and then upon his master, with an expression of 
fear, almost amounting to despair. Saville was at 
a loss to account for a conduct so singular and 
unexpected ; but, resolving to obtain the information 
he sought, he spoke in a more decisive tone, ''I 
demand of you to say, why you are here, and for 
what purpose is that pit ? Your designs are evil ; 
your fear has betrayed your guilt. Speak quickly 
and faithfiilly, and you will find me lenient; tell a 
falsehood, and there shall be no mercy in your 
punishment." Brashnah gazed intently on the 
young officer, as if calculating the effect of what he 
was about to utter, and then, after a momentary 
struggle, said, " I meant this night to rob you, to 
carry away your canteen and conceal it here. This 
is my crime, and I am ready to endure my punish- 
,ment — Sahib! I have spoken the truth, and I 
have nothing more to add." 

Saville looked down on Brashnah with astonish- 
ment. He suspected evil, but its reality shocked 
him ; and he had demanded a confession, which he 
calculated upon being deceptive, if not altogether 
false ; but Saville saw the slave at his feet, imre- 
sisting, and in silence awaiting his doom. The 
kindly feelings of his own generous nature pleaded 
for the culprit before him, and he bade Brashnah 
follow him. 

"Any effort to escape now," added Saville, "must 
be fatal to you. Implicit obedience alone can save 
you from the full extent of your punishment ;" and, 
on uttering these words, he permitted the slave to 
rise, and they left the wood in silence. 

On reaching his habitation, Saville made a sign 
for the slave to enter with him, bade him place his 
writing materials^ph the table and wait his further 
orders, Brashnah obeyed, and in a few minutes 
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the young officer summoned him to his side. He 
read aloud the paper he had been writing, and it 
was an order for the execution of the law upon a 
slave guilty of theft. The countenance of the slave 
fell ; despair seemed to take possession of his mind, 
and agony was pictured on his every feature. Ho 
eyed his master with intense anxiety, as if his life 
hung upon the turn of Saville's countenance, but 
no explanation escaped his lips. Again the master 
commanded his slave to follow him, and Brashnah 
soon discovered that they were not going towards the 
cantonments, as he feared and expected, but that, by 
a more direct road, they were approaching the wood 
they had previously quitted, and in a few minutes 
they were again at the spot which had witnessed 
their first meeting. 

Saville held in one hand the paper before men- 
tioned, and placing the other firmly on the shoulder 
of the slave, he said, " Brashnah ! you know the 
punishment that awaits your crime; I promised 
that mercy should be the consequence of a faithful 
confession, and I have reason to believe you have 
given it to me. I would make trial of your grati- 
tude, and in saving you from disgrace in your caste, 
I shall look for fidelity and honest service as the 
only thanks I claim ; and, if ever, in an evil moment, 
your heart again prompts you to so foul a deed, 
think on this evening, and the act of mercy which 
now rescues you from dreadful suffering." Thus 
saying, he tore the fatal order, and casting the 
fragments into the pit, before the eyes of Bradmah, 
he added, "Fill up this pit, and never, at any 
moment of your life, forget the purpose for which 
you designed it, and that, instead of your master's 
silver, he caused you to bury in oblivion your own 
condemnation." The young officer, at a glance, 
saw the feeling which prompted Brashnah to cast 
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himself at his feet, and breaking from the prostrate 
slave, he turned away and immediately left the 
wood. 



XLIX.-THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

In dark fens of the dismal swamp 

The hunted negro lay 1 
He saw the fii*e of the midnight camp, 
And heard at times a horse's tramp. 

And a blood-hound's distant bay. 

Where will-o-the-wisps and glow-worms shine. 

In bulrush and in brake ; 
Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 
And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vino 

Is spotted like the snake'; 

Where hardly a human foot could pass, 

Or a human heart would dare. 
On the quaking turf of the green morass. 
He crouched, in the rank and tangled grass, 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 

Great scars deformed his face ; 
On his forehead he bore the brand of shame, . 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 

Were the livery of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and fair, ^ 

All things were glad and free ; 
lithe squirrels darted here and there. 
And wild birds filled the echoing air 

With songs of liberty 1 

On him alone was the doom of pain. 

From the morning of his birth ; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 

And stnxck him to the earth. L<yngfeUow, 
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L -HARRY AND ARCHIE. 

PART II. 

blas-phe-my I sann-ter-ing I meth-o-dist 
ha-rass-ed I col-o-nel | scom-ftil-ly 

In a few days Archie was on the wide seas. He 
had had but a little time to take his leave of home. 
These days were days of confusion and bustle ; and 
thrown, as he was, among the worst companions, 
Archie had but little time for better thoughts. His 
voyage was not long, but it lasted two or three 
weeks, and during that time he went through many 
changes of mind. The thought of Harry often came 
like sweet dreams over him and made him start, 
when he had been yielding too much in some 
scene of vice and blasphemy; but it wore off soon. 
Archie's sparkling eye, and cheerful face, and merry 
laugh were sure to bring him admirers and flatterers, 
and he could not stand flattery. His good thoughts 
became fewer and fewer; the shadows of evening 
seemed fast closing in around poor Archie^s soul. 

The whole scene of life was new to him ; but he 
became accustomed to it at last. The troops were 
landed at length, after a short voyage, and it was 
expected they would have to be soon in active 
service. 

The country, to which Archie had gone, was one 
in which for some time a war had l^en going on, 
and all the horrors of war were to be traced on 
every side. The people of the country were dis- 
turbed and harassed by the passage of soldiers, and 
their quiet homes were continually broken up bv 
those, who had no regard for Ood or man. Archie s 
regiment was quartered in a village about five miles 

S. III. I 
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from the sea, and was waiting orders for marching, 
which were expected every day. 

It was late one evening, as Archie was strolling 
home alone, along a road down which he had been 
sauntering, that he saw coming along the figures of 
two or three men, whose dress told that they were 
soldiers. The middle one of the party, which 
seemed to be in deep conversation, was Edward. 
Archie thought he knew his voice, and as he came 
nearer quicldy recognized him. 

Edward met Archie heartily and kindly, though 
Archie observed one or two signs made between the 
soldiers he did not understand. 

" Archie, my boy," said the youth ; " we have a 
thing to propose to you. It's a bit of fiin ; but I 
know you used to be up to that years ago." 

"Well," said Archie, "and what is it? I've no 
objection." 

"Well," said his comrade, "you know how our 
colonel treats most of us more like brute-beasts than 
men; well, we won't stand it, that's what we feel; 
and Joe Wilson has put us up to a way of defend- 
ing ourselves, don't you see ? and he says he'll 
make sure of success." 

"Well?" said Archie, doubting which way all 
this would lead. 

**Why, we intend next time he comes on parade 
to show him some of our mind, that's all, ana you'll 
join us, won't you ? that's a fine fellow." 
^ Archie, whose mind just then appeared to be a 
little graver than usual, hesitated and was silent. 

"Why you haven't turned Methodist, have you?" 
said the other scornfully; "you are going to be like 
that thin-faced boy, Harry, as they called him out 
at home yonder?" 

There is sometimes strange power in a name, 
eapedally in reviving old feehngs. The mention of 
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Harry's name, even in scorn, touched Archie to the 
quick. He was not shallow, and his feelings, how- 
ever smothered, were deep. Harry's name had never 
met his ear for many a day. He had thought of 
him most days; but a name often gives a life 
and form to thoughts, which without it are nearly 
dead. 

Archie started ; a good thought seemed to come 
into his soul. "No," cried he, "I can't join you," 
and Archie walked quickly by them. 

" Well, I never saw the like of that,'* said the 
other laughing, and looking afler Archie ; " I never 
r,aw a lad so changed for the worse, but I won't let 
him off so easy either." 

Archie overheard the beginning of this remark. 
Ho had not viewed himself a changed character for 
the better, in fact the contrary ; but hearing that 
he was looked upon as changed, he thought he was 
so, and it made him feel better. In this mood ho 
fell in with the sergeant, who was a good man, and 
one who had done his 4)est to promote real religion 
among the soldiers. 

" Will you have a walk this evening ? " said the 
sergeant to Archie. Archie consented, and they 
went off together. 

" It s a pity that some of us can't get together, and 
make some stand for what is right in the regiment," 
said the sergeant; "it only wants a beginning, and 
I feel sure there's many a one will quickly enough 
turn from the bad ways they are following. But 
there's none to make a beginning." 

Archie was silent, it was a good moment with 
him, and he prayed silently to God. Harry came 
before him. 

" I'll do anything you wish, and can tell me," said 
the boy frankly. 

" That's a fine fellow/* said the sergeant, " but will 
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you stick to it ? will you go on if you begin ? there's 
the point." 

Archie again hesitated, he well knew his own 
wayward mind. " I think so, I wish so," said Archie. 

" You can't say more than that," said the other, 
*' only remember, my good boy, that the grace of God 
will do anything, and help the feeblest intention," 

Archie sighed deeply. 

Rev, E. Monro, 



LI.-HAER7 AND ARCHIE-continned. 

PART 11. 



quar-ter-ed 

co-loinns 

breast-plate 



o-ver-whehn 

bay-on-et 

shnd-der-ed 



im-sad-dled 

de-^h-ment 

o-ver-whehn 



Archie was quartered in a cottage. The whole 
evening of the day we have been speaking of the 
men had been getting ready. Columns of the 
enemy had been seen advancing, and they fully 
expected a general attack. Arclue had lain down 
that night, and he had scarcely been two hours 
asleep, when a signal was given, a gun fired, and 
the shot fell just behind the cottage where Ajchie 
was sleeping. The heavy and long continued echo 
started him up, and he had scarcely got up in bed 
before the horn blew and the drum beat to summon 
the men to arms. Archie hurried on his clothes, 
and was going, when a gun-shot fired from the 
enemy's advancing column struck a wooden wall 
just opposite Archie's window; the light flash 
which shone in the dark night, the crash of the 
falling wall, the echo of the trumpet, were awful; 
but there was no time for thought. The simimons 
was again repeated, and Archie stood in the street 
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of the village. The night was Very dark. The men 
were soon under arms, and a body of some two 
thousand were presently drawn up in a field outside. 
Archie was hurrying to his place by the side of a 
youth when another shot, fired at random, struck 
the ground a short way before them, and the bound 
of it struck his companion on the head, and carried 
it off; its bleeding trunk sank on the earth heavily. 
Archie shuddered : if that had been he, what hope 
had there been of him ? He lifted up an earnest 
prayer from his heart, and took his place. 

He was indeed in a new situation, and every 
moment seemed a year. The advance of the enemy 
could not be known except by the sound of the 
heavy and regular tread of the slowly advancing 
column. The slow advance in the distance, the 
roll of the cannon wheels as they were being 
brought on in the stillness, all added to the awe of 
the scene. The men were drawn up in as good 
order as the nature of the ground and the absence 
of light would admit of; when presently a long 
line of yellow flame burst out in front of them, 
followed instantly by a roll of smoke, whose white 
folds were lit up with the lurid glare. There was 
the pause of a second, and every eye and heart was 
fixed in anxiety to see what would follow, when in 
an instant the ground was torn up before them in a 
hundred places, and the earth and dust was scattered 
over their faces. Some of the balls bounded over 
the heads of the soldiers, and a few struck their 
lines.without bounding, and made here and there 
a long lane in their close body, where a row of men 
had fallen dead or wounded. A deep groan was all 
that followed, as the men instantly took the place 
of their comrades. Archie shuddered and prayed. 
Two close behind him fell at the fire, one dead and 
the other severely wounded. He had to fill the 
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place of one of the killed, whose body was drawn 
into the centre of the square. 

Those who were in front knelt, the row behind 
bent over their shoulders with their muskets, and the 
third stood. Archie was among those who knelt, 
and with his bayonet in his hand he took his 
position. After the first roll of cannon there was 
again a stillness, and the dark night seemed more 
than ever awful, but no actual attack was again 
made, and the men remained under arms all night, 
ready at a moment's warning to receive charge. It 
was d, terrible night to Archie ; his neglected prayers, 
his broken intentions, his many loose and bad habits, 
all came before him. He thought of Harry's dying 
charge, and almost wished the battle might begin, 
that he might forget himself. At one time a house 
in the town, which had caught fire from some of the 
firing, sent up a red and lurid blaze into the air, 
and showed the columns of the enemy close before 
them, and the few pale faces of the dead which lay 
amongst the troops ; here with the arm thrown over 
the forehead, and there with the hand laid on the 
breast, where a ball had pierced the heart. 

Both parties kept back through the night ; when 
morning broke, the enemy were close before them 
drawn up in lines. The cannon again roared, and 
the square were told to prepare to receive charge. 
A body of cavalry were expected to attack them, 
and their horses pawed the ground with impatience 
for the onset. 

At length the signal was given, and at full gallop 
the cavalry charged. The foaming horses bending 
their necks in arches as the riders held in the 
reins, their long black manes, the gleam of drawn 
swords, the nodding of the wliite plumes, the flash 
of polished breastplates, — all gave a temble appear- 
ance to the chai'ge. On they came, and Archie 
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thought they must overwhelm them, but he held 
his post, and firmly grafeped hk bayonet. The 
cavalry rolled over the ground before the square, 
the foremost soldier had touched with liis horse's 
head the point of Archie's bayonet, before the 
signal was given; the swords were up to strike, and 
Archie felt all was over, when the word was ffiven, 
and they fired. Riders unsaddled bit the (iust in 
the agony of dying, some were caiTied away by 
their terrified horses over the fields, in vain trying 
to hold them in ; while a few galloped their horses 
back, with the fire hotly followmg them. The 
soldier, whose horse was close on Aixhie reeled, in the 
saddle, and his horse striking his front leg into the 
earth, suddenly turned round, and dragging his 
rider, whose feet "hung in the stirrup, over the 
fields, dashed through the advancing columns of the 
enemy. Archie did not know whether it was his 
gun did the work, but he trembled; death was 
terrible. 

But while he thought, they were to prepare for a 
.second charge. The cavalry again charged, and 
again the line remained firm. The line of horses 
was brought fiuiously up to the bayonet's point, 
turned again, and reeled. The volley poured on, 
and horse and rider rolled upon the turf Horses 
rushed uiadly away with their empty saddles, or 
dragged their riders at their stin'ups, and in wild 
confusion flew back on the ranks of their own 
army. The fight was long contested, the struggle 
was violent, but when day dawned the En^sh 
were masters of the field. Archie had scarcely 
moved from his place. The infantry were kept on 
the hill, till near the end of the day, when the signal 
was given to charge, and he had to take paH in it. 
He bore himself bravely, and won many a high 
word from his oflicers around him. The plain 
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was strewed with the dead, but Archie, who had 
shuddered at it in the morning, had got accustomed 
to it by the end of the fight. 

The battle lasted many hours, and was obstinately 
disputed on both sides. The roar and roll of cannons, 
the continued volleys of musketry, the shouts of 
men, all so confused Archie's brain, that there was 
not found a moment, that he had time to think of 
Harry, or the peril of his situation. His detach- 
ment were ordered to pursue, and in the pursuit, he 
had to pass the field of battle. The ground was 
strewn with the dying and the dead ; so ghastly a 
sight he had never before seen or conceived ; and 
he could scarcely be hindered by his orders from 
straggling to relieve some of the sufferers who 
groaned around him. Rev, E, Monro. 



LU.-AN ANECDOTE OF DR. GOLDSMITH. 

whim-si-cal 



im-pass-a-ble 

in-de-pend-ent 

ac-cord-ing-ly 



con-se-quen-tial 

ez-pe-ri-enced 

con-de-scend-ing-ly 



8wag-ger-mg 
dra-ma-tized 



An amusing incident is related, as occurring in 
Goldsmith's last journey homeward from Edge- 
worth's town. His father's house was about twenty 
miles distant ; the road lay through a rough country, 
impassable for carriages. Goldsmith procured a 
horse for the journey, and a friend furnished him 
with a guinea for travelling expenses. He was but 
a stripling of sixteen, and being thus suddenly 
mounted on horseback, with money in his pocket, 
it is no wonder that his head was turned. He de- 
termined to play the man, and to spend his money 
in independent traveller's style. AccordiDgly, in- 
stead of pushing directly for home, he halted for the 
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night at the little town of Ardagh ; and, accosting 
the first person he met, inquired, with somewhat of 
a consequential air, for the best house in the place. 
Unluckily, the person he had accosted was one 
Keliey, a notorious wag, who was quartered in the 
family of one Mr. Featherstone, a gentleman of 
fortune. Amused with the self-consequence of the 
stripling, and willing to play off a practical joke at 
his expense, he directed him to what was literally 
" the best house in the place," namely, the family 
mansion of Mr. Featherstone. Goldsmith accord- 
ingly rode up to what he supposed to be an inn, 
ordered his horse to be taken to the stable, walked 
into the parlour, seated himself by the fire, and de- 
manded what he could have for supper. On ordinary 
occasions he was diffident, and even awkward, in his 
manners, but here he was " at ease in his inn," and 
felt called upon to show his manhood, and enact the 
experienced traveller. His person was by no means 
calculated to play off his pretensions, for he was 
short and thick, with a pock-marked face, and an 
air of carriage by no means of a distinguished cast. 
The owner of the house, however, soon discovered 
his whimsical mistake ; and, being a man of humour, 
determined to indulge it, especially as he accidentally 
learned, that this intruding guest was the son of an 
old acquaintance. 

Accordingly, Goldsmith was " fooled to the top of 
his bent," and permitted to have full sway through- 
out the evening. Never was schoolboy more elated. 
When supper was served, he most condescendingly 
insisted that the landlord, his wife, and daughter 
should partake, and ordered a bottle of wine to 
crown the repast, and benefit the house. His last 
flourish was on going to bed, when he gave especial 
orders to have a hot cake at breakfast. His confii- 
sion and dismay, on discovering the next morning 
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that he had been swaggering in this free-and-easy 
way in the house of a private gentleman, may be 
readily conceived. True to his habit of turning the 
events of his life to literary account, we find this 
chapter of ludicrous blunders and cross pui-poses 
dramatized, many years afterwards, in his admirable 
comedy of " She Stoops to Conquer ; or, the Mis-: 
takes of a Night." 

Washington Irving, 



LIII.-DAUGHTERS FROM HOME.* 
fa-ther-less-ness 



id-i-o-cy 
cler-i-cal 
as-cer-tain-ed 



be-wil-der-ed [ Pen-ton-ville 
coun-te-nanco I Den-i-son 



brough-am 
ag-i-ta-ted 



es-tab-lish-meut 
coun-te*nance 



On the platfoi-m of the South-Eastem Railway, 
there stood, among other passengers, one bright 
sunny morning in Jime, a neat, pleasant-looking 
countrywoman, in widow's mourning, evidently one 
of that better class of poor, who are held by their 

* By special permissiou of 'Messrs. J&rrold & Sons. 
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neighbours as "good sort of people," but "high;" 
and, that these were the early days of her widow- 
hood, her fresh mourning, and the young babv she 
carried testified. This h&hy, of three months, had a 
sad look on its small fair face. It might be the 
stamp of fatherlessness ; but there was a peculiar 
expression in its large blue eyes, certainly not 
idiocy, but no less certainly neither natural nor 
childlike. As she pressed it closely to her bosom, 
she marked, that the little one was never once 
moved by the sounds, which were so confusing to 
her, but was as calm and passive, as if among tho 
SuiTcy lanes of its home. 

Passing over the dangerous crossings, and through 
the crowded streets of Cheapside, she waa soon far 
up Holbom; and looking anxiously out for the 
name of the large drapery establishment, in Oxford 
Street, of Messrs. Reeve & Parker, where stood, like 
a dragon to guard the entrance, a gentleman Avith 
gold chain and white neck-tie ; and, looking down 
the long vista of counter, broken only by lay figures 
clad in shawls and mantles, she saw on either side 
a lino of similarly clad clerical dressed men, but 
not one female head was there. The guard of 
the shop had followed the widow to the centre, 
and, on her turning round, asked her what she 
wanted. 

" I am come," was the reply, " to see my daughter, 
Maiy Aston.*' A motion of the head, something 
between a bow and a nod, was tho only reply; and, 
now that it was pretty well ascertained that the 
widow was no customer, such a shower of stispicious 
glances were directed to her, that she felt confused 
and bewildered. 

At last, to her great relief, she espied at the 
further end of the shop a female head bending over 
the counter, with a piece of silk which she was 
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endeavouring to match with fringe ; and, although 
at the risk of disturbing a whispered conversation 
between a male official and the young lady, she 
ventured to ask for her daughter. The girl looked 
up astonished; the assistant, without altering his 
position, looked at her with a fixed stare, intending, 
no doubt, to put her out of countenance. 

"Mary Aston?" said the gu'L "Oh, yes, she is 
within, but she is in the work-room, and you cannot 
see her in work hours." 

"I heard that she was ill," said the widow; "I 
came from Dorking this morning, and must not stay 
long in town. My object for coming just now is to 
learn, if I may take her to the doctor's." 

" I am afraid you have had your, walk in vain ; 
we take our dinner here, and we have but half-an- 
hour allowed. Would that be time enough?" 

"Is she very ill?" asked the mother anxiously, 
" I cannot understand from her sister's letter what 
ails her." 

"Oh, she has a cough; but most of us have 
coughs." 

"I cannot go without seeing her. Is there no 
one of whom I could ask leave — where is the master ? 
Is it that gentleman who stands near the door ?" 

The girl laughed. " Oh, dear no ! he is nothing 
to us ; and as for the master, you may as well think 
of getting to see Prince Albert. Mr. Parker comes 
up once a day in his brougham, but we never see 
anything of him; he lives at Clapham. Mrs. Denison, 
the head lady of the work-room, is the one you 
must ask ; but she is awfully particular, and very 
cross to-day. You had better sit here till one 
o'clock, and then I will try what I can do to get 
you a look at your daughter.'* 

A quarter of an hour passed heavily along, and 
the baby was sleeping in her arms, when a step, she 
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knew, was heard on the stairs, and her Mary stood 
before her. Hurried and agitated was the poor 
girl's manner, as hastily kissing her mother, she 
told her how impossible it was to obtain any 
favour that day. She looked at the babe tenderly, 
and for the first time, her eyes filling as she did so, 
for she had loved the father of her little sister dearly. 

"You had better," at last she said, "go to our 
lodgings in Pentonville. It won't do to stay here, 
and it is of no use to think of seeing Jessie either at 
this time of day. Mrs. Hart will settle about your 
bed, and all that." 

" But, your cough, Mary ? " 

"Oh, there is nothing the matter with me. I 
have had a cold a long time; but do go, mother, 
pray. I'm in Mrs. Demson's black books already." 

Booh for the Household, 



LIV -THE SONG OP THE SHIRT. 

With fingers weary and worn, 
With eye-lids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in un-womanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! * 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch. 
She sang the song of the shirt. 

Work 1 work ! work ! 

While tlie cock is crowing aloof ; 
And work ! work ! work ! 

Till the stars shine thi-ough the roof. 
It's Oh, to be a slave ! 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this be Christian work. 
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Work ! work ! work ! 

'Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work ! work ! work ! 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim ; 
Seam, and gusset^ and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 
'Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 
And sew them on in a dream ! 

" O men with sisters dear ! 

O men with mothers and wives ! 
Tt is not linen you're wearing out. 
But human creatures' lives ! 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt ! 

" Work ! work ! work ! 

My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages 1 a bed of straw, 
A crust of bread and rags ! 

That shattered roof, and this naked floor, 

A table, a broken chair — 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 

" Work I work ! work ! 

From weary chime to chime ; 
Work 1 work ! work ! 

As prisoners work for crime I 
Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 
Till the heart is sick, and th6 brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 

"Work! work! work! 

In the dull December light : 
And work ! work I work I 

When the weather is warm and bright; 
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While underneath the eaves 

The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny Lacks, 

And twit me with the spring. 

Oh ! but for one short hour ; 
A respite, however brief ! 
No blessed time for love or hope. 
But only time for grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 

But, in their briny bed. 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread ! 

" Oh ! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet. 
With the sky above my head. 
And the grass beneath my feet ; 
For only one short hour 

To feel, as I used to feel 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal !" 

With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in un-womanly I'ags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich ! 
She sang this " Song of the Shii-t !" 

Tlwinaa Hood, 

LV.-THE JUDGMENT OP SANCHO. 



In-con-ve-ni-ence 

plain-tiff 

per-ceiv-ing 



de^fend-ant 

go-ver-nor 

bor-row-ed 



cred-it-or 

o-bei-sance 

con-tin-u-al-ly 



After the governor's order was executed, two old 
men appeared before him, one of them with a large 
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cane in his hand, which he used as a staflF. " My 
lord," said the other, who had none, " some time ago 
I lent this man ten gold crowns to do him a kind- 
ness, which money he was to repay me, on demand* 
I did not ask him for it again for a good while, lest 
it should prove a greater inconvenience to him to 
repay me than that he laboured under, when he 
borrowed it. However, perceiving that he took no 
care to pay me, I have asked him for my due; nay, 
I have been forced to dun him hard for it. But 
still, he not only refused to pay me again, but denied 
he owed me anything ; and said, 'that, if I lent him 
so much money, he certainly returned it.' Now, 
because I have no witnesses of the loan, nor of the 
pretended payment, I beseech your lordship to put 
him to his oath ; and, if he swear he has paid me, 
I will freely forgive him before God and the world." 

•* What say you to this, old gentleman with the 
staff?" asked Sancho. 

'* Sir," answered the old man, *' I own he lent me 
the gold; and, since he requires my oath, I beg you 
will be pleased to hold down your rod of justice, 
that I may swear upon it how I have honestly and 
truly returned him his money." 

Thereupon the governor held down his rod ; and, 
in the meanwhile, the defendant gave his cane to the 
plaintiff to hold, as if it hindered him, while he was 
to make a cross and swear over the judge's rod. 
This done, he declared that it was true the other 
had lent him ten crowns, but that he had really 
returned the same sum into his own hands ; and 
that, because he supposed the plaintiff had forgotten 
it, he was continually asking him for it. The great 
governor, hearing this, asked the creditor what he 
had to reply? He made answer that, since his ad- 
versary had sworn it, he was satisfied ; for he be- 
lieved him to be a better Christian than offer to 
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forswear himself^ and that perhaps he had forgotten 
he had been repaid. Then the defendant took 
his cane again, and, having made a low obeisance to 
the judge, was immediately leaving the court, which, 
when Sancho perceived, reflecting on the passage of 
the cane, and admiring the creditor's patience, after 
he had studied awhile with his head leaning over his 
stomach, and his forefinger on his nose, on a sudden 
he ordered the old man with the staff to be called back. 

When he was returned, "Honest man,**said Sancho, 
" let me see that cane a Httle. I have a use for it." 

" With all my heart," answered the other. " Sir, 
here it is ;" and with that he gave it him. 

Sancho took it, and, giving it to the other man : 
" There," said he, " go your ways, and heaven be 
withyou, for now you are paid." 

" How so, my lord?" cried the old man ; "do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten golden crowns V 

" Certainly," said the governor, " or else I am the 
greatest dunce in the world. And now you shall 
see, whether I have not a headpiece fit to govern a 
whole kingdom upon a shift." This said, he ordered 
the cane to be broken in open court, which was no 
sooner done than out dropped the ten crowns. 

-All the spectators wei^e amazed, and began to look 
on their governor as a second Solomon. They asked 
him, how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane ? He told them that, having ob- 
served how the defendant gave it to the plaintiff to 
hold, while he took his oath and then swore that he 
had truly returned the money into his own hands, 
after which he took his cane again from the plaintiff: 
having considered this, it came into his head that 
the money was lodged within the reed. 
. From whence it may be learned that, though some- 
times those that govern are destitute of sense, yet it 
often pleases God to direct them in their judgment. 

S. III. K 
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IrVI -ANCIENT SPORTS. 

i , I 

I Gy-the-re-a coiin-ter-feit 

ve-lo-ci-ty I va-li-ant-ly 

During the holidays in summer the young men 
exercise themselves in the sports of leaping, archery, 
wrestling, slinging javelins, and fighting with buck- 
lers. Cytherea leads the dances of the maidens, 
who merrily trip along the ground beneath the 
uprisen moon. Almost on every holiday in winter, 
before dinner, foaming boars and huge tusked hogs, 
intended for bacon,, fight for their lives ; or fat bulls 
or immense bears are baited with dogs. When that 
great marsh, which washes the walls of the city on 
the north side, is frozen over, the yoimg men go out 
in crowds to divert themselves upon the ice. Some, 
having increased their velocity by a run, placing 
their feet apart, and turning their bodies sideways, 
slide a great way ; others make a seat of large pieces 
of ice, like millstones, and a great number of them 
running before, and holding each other by the hand, 
draw one of their companions, who is seated on the 
ice ; if at any time they slip in moving so swiftly, 
all fall down headlong together. 

Others are more expert in their sports upon the 
ice; for fitting to, and oinding under their feet the 
shinbones of some animals, and taking in their 
hands poles shod with iron, which at times they 
strike against the ice, they are carried along with 
Bs great rapidity as a bird flying, or a bolt discharged 
from a crossbow. Sometimes two of these skatera 
(as they are called), having placed themselves at a 
great distance apart, by mutual agreement, come 
together from opposite sides ; they meet, raise their 
pdes, and strike each other, either one -or both of 
them fall, not without some bodily hurt ; even after 
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their fall they are carried along to a great distance 
from each other by the velocity of the motion, and 
whatever part of their heads comes in contact with 
the ice is laid bare to the very skull. Very fre- 
quently the leg or arm of the falling party, if he 
chance to light upon either of them is broken. 
But youth is an age eager for glory and desirous 
of victory, and so young men engage in counterfeit 
battles, that they may conduct themselves more 
valiantly in real ones. 



LVII.-GOOD HEART AND WILLING HAND. 

In storms or shine, two friends of mine 

Go*forth to work or play ; 
And when they visit poor men's homes 

They bless them by the way. 
'Tis willing hand ! 'tis cheerful heart ! 

The two best friends I know ; 
Around the hearth come joy and mirth, 

Where'er their faces glow. 
Come shine — 'tis bright ! Come dark — 'tis light ! 

Come cold, 'tis warm ere long ; 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke ! 

Merrily sound the song I 

- Who falls may stand, if good right hand 

Is first, not second best ; 
Who weeps may sing, if kindly heart 

Has lodging in his breast. 
The humblest board has dainties poured 

When they sit down to dine ; 
The crust they eat is honey sweet, 

The water good as wine. 
They fill the purse with honest gold ; 

They lead no creature wrong ; 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke ! 

Merrily soimd the song ! 
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Without these twain the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bear. 
But with them poverty grows rich. 

And finds a loaf to spare ! 
Their looks are fire, their words inspire, 

Their deeds give courage high ; 
About their knees the children run. 

Or clvmb, they know not why. 
Who sails, or rides, or walks with them, 

Ne'er finds the journey long ; 
So heavily fall the hammer stroke ! 

Merrily sound the song ! 

Charles Mackay. 



LVni.-LEGEND OF KING SOLOMON AND THE 
HOOPOES. 



cab-a-lis-tic 
8ub-ser-vi-ent 
ge-ni-i 
re-bel-li-ous 



em-e-rald 
di-a-mond 
coan-cil-lors 
os-trich-es 



Is-sa-char 
whirl-ing 
jew-el-ler 
per-se-cu-tion 



In the days of King Solomon, the son of David, 
who, by the virtue of his cabalistic seal, reigned 
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supreme over genii as well as men, and who could 
speak the languages of animals of all kinds, all 
created beings were subservient to his will. Now, 
when the king wanted to travel, he made use for his 
convenience of a carpet of a square form. This 
carpet had the property of extending itself to a 
sufficient size to carry a whole army, with the tents 
and baggage ; but at other times it could be reduced 
so as to be only large enough for the support of 
the royal throne, and of those ministers, whose duty 
it was to attend upon the person of the sovereign. 
Four genii of the air then took the four comers of 
the carpet, and carried it with its contents wherever 
King Solomon desired. Once the king was on a 
journey in the air, carried upon his throne of ivory 
over the various nations of the earth. The rays of 
the sun poured down upon his head, and he had 
nothing to protect him from its heat. The fiery 
beams were beginning to scorch his neck and 
shoulders, when he saw a flock of vultures flying 
past. "O vultures!'' cried King Solomon, "Come 
and fly between me and the sun, and make a 
shadow with your wings to protect me, for its rays 
are scorching my neck and my face." But the 
vultures answered and said, " We are flying to the 
north, and your face is turned towards the south. 
We desire to continue on our way ; and be it known 
unto thee, O king ! that we will not turn back on our 
flight; neither will we fly above your throne to 
protect you from the sun, although its rays may be 
scorching your neck and face." Then King Solomon 
lifted up his voice and said, " Cursed be ye, vul- 
tures ! and because ye will not obey the commands 
of your lord, who rules over the whole world, the 
feathers of your neck shall fall off; and the heat of 
the sun, ana the cold of the winter, and the keen- 
ness of the wind, and the beating of the rain, shall 
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fall upon your rebellious necks, which shall not be 
protected with feathers like the necks of other 
birds. And whereas ye have hitherto fared deli- 
cately, henceforward ye shall eat carrion and feed 
upon offal; and your race shall be impure till the 
end of the world." And it was done unto the vul- 
tures, as King Solomon had said. 

Now it fell out, that there was a flock of hoopoes 
flying past, and the king cried out to them, and 
said, "0 hoopoes! Gome and fly between me and 
the sun, that I may be protected from its rays by 
the shadow of your wings." Whereupon the king 
of the hoopoes answered, and said, " O king, we are 
but little fowls, and we are not able to afford much 
shade ; but we wiU gather our nation together, and 
by our numbers we will make up for our small size." 
So the lioopoes gathered together, and, flying in a 
cloud over the throne of the king, they sheltered 
him from the rays of the sun. 

When the journey was over, and King Solomon 
sat upon his golden throne, in his palace of ivory, 
whereof the doors were emerald, and the windows 
of diamonds, larger even than the diamonds of 
Jemshid, he commanded that the king of the 
hoopoes should stand before his feet. "Now," said 
King Solomon, " for the service that thou and thy 
race have rendered, and the obedience thou hast 
shown to the king, thy lord and master, what shall 
be done unto thee, O hoopoe ? and what shall be 
given to the hoopoes of thy race, for a memorial and 
a reward ?" Now the king of the hoopoes was con- 
fused with the great honour of standing before the 
feet of the king; and, making his obeisance, and 
laying his right claw upon his heart, he said, " O 
king, live for ever ! Let a day be given to thy ser- 
vant to consider with his queen and his oounmlors, 
^hat it shall be that the king shall give imto us for 
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a reward;* And King Solomon said, " Be it so." 
And it was so. 

But the king of the hoopoes flew away; and he 
went to his queen, who was a dainty hen, and told 
her what had happened, and he desired her advice 
as to what they should ask of the king for a reward. 
And he called together his councD, and they sat 
upon a tree, and they each of them desii*ed a dif- 
ferent thing. Some wished for a long tail ; some 
wished for blue and green feathers ; some widied to 
be as large as ostriches ; some wished for one thing, 
and some for another; and they debated till the 
going down of the sun, but they could not. agree 
together. Tlien the queen took the king of the 
hoopoes apart, and said to him, " My dear lord and 
husband, listen to my words ; and, as we have pre- 
served the head of Kling Solomon, let us ask for 
crowns of gold on our heads, that we may be supe- 
rior to all other birds." And the words of the queen 
and the princesses her daughters prevailed; and the 
king of the hoopoes presented himself before the 
throne of Solomon, and desired of him, that all 
hoopoes should wear golden crowns upon their heads. 
Then Solomon said, "Hast thou considered well what 
it is that thou desirest?" And the hoopoe said, " I 
have considered well, and we desire to have golden 
crowns upon our heads.'' So Solomon replied, 
" Crowns of gold shall ye have; but, behold, thou 
art a foolish bird. And when the evil days shall 
come upon thee, and thou seest the folly of thy 
heai't, return hither to me, and I will give thee 
help." So the king of the hoopoes left the presence 
of King Solomon with a, golden crown upon his 
head. And all the hoopoes had golden crowns, and 
they were exceeding proud and haughty. Moreover, 
they went down by the lakes and the pools, and 
walked by the margin of the water, that they 
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might admire themaelves as it were in a glass. 
And the queen of the hoopoes gave herself airs, 
and sat upon a twig; and she refused to speak 
to the merops, her cousins, and the other birds 
who had been her friends, because they were but 
vulgar birds, and she wore a golden crown upon 
her head. 

Now there was a certain fowler, who set traps 
for birds ; and he put a piece of a broken min-or 
into his trap, and a hoopoe, that went in to admire 
itself, was caught. And the fowler looked at it, 
and saw the shining crown upon its head; so he 
wrung off its head, and took the crown to Issachar, 
the son of Jacob, tJie worker in metal, and he asked 
him what it was. So Issachar, the son of Jacob, 
said, " It is a crown of brass." And he gave the 
fowler a quarter of a shekel for it, and desired 
him, if he found any more, to bring them to him, 
and to tell no man thereof. So the fowler caught 
some more hoopoes, and sold their crowns to Is- 
sachar, the son of Jacob; until one day he met 
anoth^ man who was a jeweller, and he showed 
him several of the hoopoes' crowns. Whereupon 
the jeweller told him they were of pure gold, and 
he gave the fowler a talent of gold for four of them. 

Now, when the value of these crowns was known, 
the fame of them got abroad, and in all the land of 
Israel was heard the twang of bows, and the whirl- 
ing of slings; bird lime was made in every town; 
and the price of traps rose in the market, so that 
the fortune of the trap-makers increased. 

Not a hoopoe could show its head, but it was 
slain or taken captive, and the days of the hoopoes 
were numbered. Then their minds were filled with 
sorrow and dismay, and before long few were left 
to bewail their cruel destiny. 

At last, flying by stealth through the most un- 
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frequented places, the unhappy king of the hoopoes 
went to the court of King Solomon, and stood again 
before the steps of the golden throne, and with tears 
and groans related the misfortunes, which had hap- 
pened to his race. 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king 
of the hoopoes, and said unto him, " Behold, did I 
not warn thee . of thy folly, in desiring to have 
crowns of gold ? Vanity and pride have been thy 
ruin. But now, that a memorial may remain of the 
service which thou didst render unto me, your 
crowns of gold shall be changed into crowns of 
feathers, that you may walk unharmed upon the 
earth." Now when the fowlers saw that the hoop- 
oes no longer wore crowns of gold upon their heads, 
they ceased from the persecution of their race ; and 
from that time forth the family of the hoopoes have 
flourished and increased, and have continued in 
peace even to the present day. 

And here endeth the veracious history of the 
king of the hoopoes. 

CurzovCa (Lord Zouche) Monasteries of the Levant, 



LIX.-THE WRECK OP THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the windy sea; 
And the skipper had taken his daughter 

To hear him company. 

Blue were her eyes, as the fairy flax, 
Her cheek like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
With his pipe in his mouth; 
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And watching how the yeering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailed tiie Spanish main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 



'* Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see !" 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and colder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east; 
The snow fell hissing in tlie brine, 

And the billows frpthed like yeast. 

Down came the stoi-m, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

"Come hither! come hither 1 my little daughter. 
And do not tremble so; 
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For I can weather the roughest gale, 
That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat, 

Against the stinging blast; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

" O father ! I hear the church bells ring, 

O say, wh$,t may it be?" 
"Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!" 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" father! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be?" 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea !" 

" O father! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it bel" 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies; 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On the fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 

That sav^d she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the waves 

On the lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and di-ear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's "Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between, 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf^ 

On the rocks of the hard sea-sand. 
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The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles fropi her deck. 

She struck, where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks they gored her side, 

Like the horns of an angry bulL 

Her rattling shrouds all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank, 
Ho I ho ! the breakers roared. 

At day-break, on the bleak searbeach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ; 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's "Woe ! 

Longfdlow. 



LX.-THB LAST D^TS OF HOME. 



cat-a-logue 

in-ven-to-ry 

Gre-viUe 

min-i-a-tnre 

mor-ti-fi-ca-tion 



con-do-lence 

chan-de.liers 

ped-estals 

oor-nice 

ex-tra-va-gance 



me-men-toes 

in-stinc-tive-ly 

me-lan-cho-ly 

in-stm-ment 

trans-port-a-tion 



And now there was a catalogue or inventory to 
make out for the sale, which was fixed for the last 
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of M^y. The pictures, the library, the elegant 
drawing-room furniture, were very valuable, and 
Mrs. Greville even thought it best to sell some fine 
diamond ear-rings, and a bracelet that had been her 
own mother's. At first she hesitated about the 
brooch, but that was sent to London too, with many 
other ornaments, that she said she never would 
wear again, even if she had kept them. Her hus- 
band's miniature, and a few keepsakes, valuable 
only for the associations connected with them, were 
all that remained from the once well-filled jewel 
boxes upon her dressing table. 

It was a sadder task to go over the house with 
Arthur, and make out a list of the articles that had 
been her own so long, but must now go to strangers. 
The books her husband had read to her in the early 
days of their marriage, the pictures he had liked, 
were the hardest to give up. All mortification at 
their altered circumstances seemed to be lost in 
this real grief, and her anxiety about the future. 
Every day, for the first few weeks, there were cards 
of condolence left for Mrs. Greville, but she saw no 
one ; and after it became known in Bath that th© 
family had been left so poor, the gay friends of 
their prosperity said, "Poor things!" and seemed 
to forget all about them. 

The day of the sale came at length. Mr. Grigg 
most kindly invited Mrs. Greville to pass it at his 
country house, not far from town ; but she thought 
it would be harder still to return to the empty 
house in the evening. So George and the little 
ones went away in the caniage that brought Mr. 
Grigg, very early, leaving this good fi-iend with 
Arthur and his mother. They had retired to what 
was once the nursery, soon to be filled with other 
children. As it was at the back of the house, they 
could not see the crowd that gathered in carriages 
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and on foot; but they heard footsteps and voices 
sounding through the halls, &s people went from 
room to room. 

Early in the morning they had gone over the 
house to see that all was quite ready, and to take a 
farewell of the beautiful things that had once been 
theirs. The rich curtains of the drawing-room were 
looped back to show everything to ttie best ad- 
vantage. The cases .taken from the satin and 
damask covered furniture, the long mirrors reaching 
from floor to ceiling reflected the bright gilding of 
the chandeliers and picture frames, the busts that 
stood on their white marble pedestals, the curious 
bronze ornaments of the mantels. And there was 
the dininff-room with its heavy furniture : the buffet 
of oak, the panels carved to represent strings of 
game and fish, and the heavy cornice, a wreaOi of 
flowers and fruits. The dining tables, around which 
elegant parties had so often gathered, were filled 
with rich china and silver, all displayed for the sale; 
and it was hard to think, that the very people they 
had entertained would soon be talking about them, 
and the extravagance that had made the sale 
necessary. 

Arthur had begged for some of his father s 
favourite pictures, and so did George, who had 
great taste in drawing already. 

But they were all valuable ; and, besides, they 
might not even have a place for them in their new 
liome. A few books were all the mementoes Mrs. 
Greville selected; though often sorely tempted to 
lay aside things she valued as the gifts of her 
husband, or selected by him to please her taste. 
The children had their own library, and Arthur was 
allowed to select from his father's a few volumes, 
that would be really valuable to him. 

The greatest trial of all was, when Mrs. Grevillo 
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uncovered, for the last time, lier harf) and piano. 
She drew her hand across the strings instinctively, 
but they gave forth a wailing, melancholy music ; 
and though she had been very brave through all, 
she bowed her head upon the instrument, as if it 
were a dear friend she could not part with. Arthur 
stood by in silence. He did not know what comfort 
to offer; but the sadness of his mother's &ce at that 
moment was long printed on his memory. Mr. 
Grigg had advised the sale of these also. It was 
true they would be useful to Mrs. Greville in her 
new vocation, for she had decided to teach music ; 
but plainer instruments would do as well as those 
so elegantly ornamented, and the cost of transporta- 
tion would be so great to their new home. 

Their "new home?" Yes, for it was at length 
decided that they were to go to America. 



LXL-THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking tlie hour ; 

And the moon rose o*er the city, 
Behind the dark church tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling, 

And sinking in the sea. 

And, far in the hazy distance, 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming fumaco 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 
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Among the long black rafters 

The wavering shadows lay ; 
And the current, that came from the ocean, 

Seemed to lift and bear them away; 

As, sweeping and eddying through them, 

JElose the belated tide ; 
And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The sea-weed floated wide. 

And, like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me, 

That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often,-:-Oh, how often — 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on-that wave and sky ! 

How often,— Oh, how often, — 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 

Would bear me away on its bosom, 
O'er -the ocean wild and wide ! • '. 

For my heart was hot and restless, ' 

vAnd my life was full of care ; 

And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, — 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrows of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 



Yet, whenever I cross the river, 

On its bridge wii^ wooden piers, ' 

Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 
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And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, — 
The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow! 

And, for ever and for ever, 

As long as the river flows, — 
As long as the heart has passions, — 

As long as life has woes, — 

The moon and its broken reflection, 

And its shadows, shall appear. 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 

L(yiigfellmo, 



S. TIT. 
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jack-et 
trow-sers 
Wel-ling-ton 
flan-nel 



ca-li-co 

worst-ed 

'mit-tens 

al-pa-ca 



cro-chet 
um-brel-la 
wa-ter-proof 
gauze 



I AM going to our neighbour, the tailor's, as a friend 
has ordered me a suit of clothes. I am to have a 
new jacket, and a white waistcoat, a pair of blue 
trowsers, and scarlet braces. Then I ought to have 
a crimson silk neck-tie, and a round coUar. These 
will, I fear, make my shoes look shabby ; so I must 
try to get my uncle to buy me a pair of Wellington 
boots. I daresay my aunt will make me a flannel 
shirt, which will be warmer than a linen or cotton 
one. I shall not want any drawers, because the 
trowsers wiU be lined with calico ; and, as I have 
several pairs of woollen stockings, and some very 
good worsted socks, I shall be quite set up. Mary 
is to have a muslin gown, a silk mantle, and a gauze 
bonnet. She has a pretty pair of crochet sleeves, 
and knitted mittens ; and she is going to buy an 
alpaca umbrella. In winter she will want a fur 
tippet or a boa, and a good waterproof cloak. 



fur-ni-ture 
ward-robes 
cup-boards 
time-pieco 



II. 

Chi-sel 
pin-cers 
man-tel-piece 
ma-ho-gany 



knock-er 
cis-tem 
scul-le-ry 
ban-is-ter 



To-MOKROW we are to remove to another house in 
East Parade. I am to help to carry the furniture. 
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A waggon will take the heavy goods, such as tables, 
sofas, easy chairs, wardrobes, bedsteads, cupboards, 
&c., which will be packed with the mattresses, 
carpets, and bedding. The side-board and book- 
case can be taken to pieces by the carpenter, and so 
can the kitchen dresser and plate-rack. Father 
will carry the time-piece, Emily her work-box, and 
I can take a chair and a. stool. We shall want a 
chisel, hammer, and pincers, to take up the carpets 
and oil-cloth. A fender will be too heavy for me 
to carry ; but I can manage the fire-irons, — poker, 
tongs, and shovel, — as well as the hearth-brush. 
We have a polished grate in the sitting-room, and a 
marble mantel-piece. There is a mahogany banister 
to the stairs, and a brass knocker to the front-door. 
We have a small scullery, with a pump and cistern 
in it. 



III.- 



black-smith 


an-vil 


plough 


han-dle 


cis-tern 


nar-row 


bel-lows 


screw-ing 


pal-i-sado 


ham-mer 


pare 


a-sy-lum 



Let us go to the blacksmith's shop, and see how he 
shoes the horses. He takes a piece of iron and puts 
it into the fire, and then works the handle of the 
bellows. What a hot fire it makes ! See how the 
iron glows, almost in a white heat. Now, he holds 
it on the anvil, and his man strikes it with a large 
hammer. He turns it about with the tongs, till ho 
has got it the right shape; then cools it in the 
cistern, heats it again, punches the holes for the 
nails, and, after screwing it in a vice, files it smooth. 
He is now going to pare the horse's hoof, and then 
he will nail the shoe on. He will want two pairs 
of shoes for each horse. There is a plough waiting 
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to have a new share made to it, and a wheel-barrow 
with a broken axle, and a harrow that has lost 
several teeth. So the smith has plenty of work on 
hand. He is going to make some palisades for the 
new asylum. 

IV. 



beef-steaks 


cnr-raats 


chem-ist 


weigh-ed 


rai-sins 


vin-e-gar 


po-ta-toes 


sov-e-reign 


on-i-on 


trea-de 


can-dies 


must-ard 



You shall go and market for me, Maria. Call at 
the butcher's, and get me some mutton-chops and 
half a pound of beefsteaks. Wait till it is weighed, 
and do not pay for an odd ounce. Then go to the 
green-grocer's, and get a dozen baking apples and 
two pounds of potatoes, an onion, and a pennyworth 
of parsley. Call at the chemist's for some vinegai-, 
pepper, mustard, and starch. Then we shall want 
a few ounces of tea, some coffee, treacle, sago, and 
rice. Bring a few currants and raisins, and a 
quarter of a pound of suet, to make a plum-pudding 
and a mince-pie for Christmas. I am afraid I have 
no candles, nor any soap. Here is half a sovereign. 
Mind what you do with the change : put it into 
this purse, and keep it carefully in your hand, for 
fear your pocket should be picked. 



V. 



aunt 


cou-sin 


plongh 


uncle 


E-Iea-nor 


chick-ens 


ne-phew 


has-band 


glo-ri-ous 


niece 


team 


ho-li-day 



Your aunt and uncle dined here last Wednesda^^. 
On Tuesday your cousins are coming to see us — my 
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hephew George, and my niece Eleanor. Your grand- 
fatner and grandmother are too feeble to take so 
long a journey. The brother of a woman's husband 
is her brother-in-law. If your father married a 
second wife, she would be your stepmother; and, 
if she had a little boy after she married your father, 
that boy would be your half-brother. My mother 
says, I may go on a visit to my uncle and aimt. 
They have a large farm, and I shall ramble about 
the fields all day; ride in the hay-cart, and help to 
rake up the hay and fork it on to the stack; drive 
the team; watch the steam-plough; take the cattle 
to water; milk the cows; and feed the chickens. 
I shall have such a glorious holiday. 



VL 



Bul-try 


ma-ri-golds 


Or-le-ans 


dah-li-as 


peach-es 


ve-ge-ta-bles 


foch-sias t 


ap-ri-cots 


re-ser-voir 


daf-fo-di1» 


nec-ta-rines 


wil-low 



Last Thursday I enjoyed a walk over Mr. William- 
son's nursery gardens. It was a very sultry even- 
ing. There were all sorts of beautiful flowers and 
evergreen shrubs, dahlias, roses, fuchsias, daffodils, 
and marigolds in abundaiice. All along the walls 
were various fruit trees, such as peaches, apricots, 
nectarines, and Orleans plums. There is a privet 
hedge down one side, which separates the flower 
garden from the kitchen garden, where the vege- 
tables are. In the centre of the lawn there is a 
large reservoir, with a fountain. I was delighted 
to see the gold and silver fish swinuning about in 
this little lake ; and I had a row in the boat, and 
rowed myself under the shade of a weeping willow, 
where I lay down and fell asleep. 
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VII. 



or-chard. 


de-li-cious 


kiln 


mea-dows 


straw^bei'^ry 


qnench 


jui-cy 


rasp-ber-ry 


slaugh-ter-ed 


nour-ish'ment 


por-ridge 


sup-ply 



What a variety of food is eaten by man! The 
fruits of the orchard, the produce of the garden and 
the field, the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, 
the beasts, that find pasture in our meadows — ^all 
these provide him with nourishment for his body. 
He eats the juicy pear and the mellow apple, the 
pulpy cherry and the blooming plum, the downy 
peach, the delicious strawberry and raspberry. The 
golden harvest is reaped for him ; and the mill con- 
verts the grain of wheat into flour for his bread, 
and meal for his porridge. The kiln makes barley 
into malt, which is brewed into beer to quench his 
thirst. The cow yields her milk to supply him with 
butter, cheese, and cream, while her young calves 
are killed to give him veal ; and the ox slaughtered 
to provide beef for his table: even the iimocent 
sheep must die, that he may have mutton. 

Vill. 



prize 


en-ve-lopes 


seal-ing 


write 


wa-fers 


pearl 


quire 


i-vo-ry 


shield 



I HAVE just had a very useful prize for good writing. 
It was a writing-desk, all fitted up with everything 
I could want for writing a letter. There is a quire 
of note paper and packets of envelopes of several 
different sizes ; a place for stamps, and another for 
wafers ; then there is a tray to rest the pens upon, 
and this tray lifts up. Under it I found a box of 
steel pens and an ivory holder, a pearl-handled 
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knife, a piece of Indian rubber, and a stick of sealing- 
wax, with a glass seal. In one comer is an ink- 
stand. Underneath there is a secret drawer, and 
inside it there is a blotting-pad. There is a lock, 
and key, and on the lid a brass shield, so that I can 
have my name engraved upon it. It is come just 
right for me, as I wanted to write a letter to my 
cousin in Canada. 

IX. 



mn-breMa 


scis-sors 


em-e-ry 


whale-bones 


shears 


skew-ers 


knob 


whet-ting 


nut-crack-ers 


riv-et 


hone 


fer-ulo 



The knife-grinder is at the door, and will grind or 
mend anything we want. There is this umbrella, 
the steel ribs are come unfastened, and one of the 
whale-bones is broken; the knob, too, is off the 
handle. Then the cai-ving-knife is as dull ag an 
axe, let him grind that. See if he can put me a 
fresh rivet in this pair of scissors, and a new spring 
to my pen-knife. The garden shears are very rusty, 
perhaps he can polish them ; and my razor wants 
whetting, if he has a hone. Why, how rough he 
has made these edges. He ought to have put some 
emery on his wheel, and that would have made 
them smooth. Ask him to put some points on 
these skewers. Those nut-ci-ackers are broken; 
and there is Eliza's parasol to have a new ferule on 
the point. 

X. 

I gimp 
screw . 
cas-tor 

i pul-ley 

Here is the carpenter come to put up the blinds 
and curtains in the drawing-room. Has he brought 



cur-tains 


dam-ask 


glue-pot 


Val-ence 


chif-fo-nier 


cor-nice 


ven-eer-ing 


ot-to-man 
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his glue-pot, because I want this chiffonier mended, 
a piece of the veneering is come off. You must put 
up the lace curtains first, towards the window, and 
then the damask ones inside ; and mind you get the 
Valence straight. When you have done that, and 
put back the cornice, I want you to cover me this 
ottoman with satin; I have the gimp to go round 
the edge, and some gilt-studs to ornament it. One 
of the rockers of the cradle is loose, can you glue it 
on again ? I am afraid not, I must put a couple of 
screws in ; and I see there is a castor gone from the 
sofa, and a pulley from the bell-rope. These Vene- 
tian blinds will soon be down if you do not have 
fresh webbing to them. 



XI. 



ex-ten-sive ^ 


train-ed 


snpw-drops 


tiled 


en-li-ven-ed 


fo-li-age 


patch 


bonch-es 


sur-round-ing 


en-joy-ment 


cro-cus-es 


chest-nuts 



At the entrance of one of the beautiful and cxten 
sive parks of England stands a pretty little lodge, 
with its tiled roof and snug little porch, and its 
l)atch of garden ground beside it, looking as if it 
might be a home of peace and quiet enjoyment. 
Just now, indeed, the rose tree which climbs up by 
the door, and is trained around the window, has 
nothing but leaves to cheer the eye, and the garden 
is enlivened by one or two bunches only of crocuses 
and snowdrops; but we can well imagine how 
pretty the spot will be when the summer sun has 
brought out the foliage of the surrounding chestnuts. 
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